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An etching by Caroline Armington. 
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OUT OF THE TOMBS AT CORINTH: I 


By JOSEPHINE PLATNER 


(The fascinating article which follows below is a summary of the most recent excavations and discoveries of 
Professor T. Leslie Shear of Princeton University, at Old Corinth, Greece. Miss Platner, who was Professor 
Shear’s field assistant and who has recently returned to Corinth, at the request of the Editor prepared this report, 
which has been read and approved by her chief. Members of the Archaeological Society of Washington fortunate 
enough to have attended the lecture on Corinth by Professor Shear November 19, 1929, will recognize here some of 
the illustrations with which he made his lecture so amazingly graphic, and which it is the privilege of ART AND 


ARCHAEOLOGY now to publish for the first time.) 


idea that excavating in an ancient 

cemetery is as dry as the bones 
within the tombs. But let them stand 
above a tomb whose cover has been 
sealed for more than two thousand five 
hundred years. Let them anticipate 
the contents with hushed excitement 
as the workmen pry loose the covering- 
slab and tip it up. Let them stand 
awed in the presence of all that remains 
of the dead who in life, long centuries 
ago, knew the glories of the ancient 
world. Let them remember that, 
though dust now, these might once 
have been the lords and ladies of a 
powerful city. More, let them dig out 
with their own hands the beautiful 
vases that accompanied the dead, the 
jewelry that adorned them, the mirrors 


r THERE are those who have the 


and toilet-boxes they once used in life. 
They would be dull and cold indeed 
who did not quickly fire with the 
adventure and romance of it all. 

In the ancient city of Corinth is a 
great burial place where quantities of 
tombs have been opened in the past two 
years, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at 
Athens with Dr. T. Leslie Shear of 
Princeton University in charge of the 
excavations. ‘The North Cemetery is 
our nomenclature for the site. If the 
walls of the old city skirted the cliffs, 
as they probably did, this cemetery was 
immediately without the city-walls on 
the plain below, a natural spot for an 
urban necropolis, since it was readily 
accessible and had ample room for 
expansion to suit the burial require- 
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Fic. 1. THe NortH CEMETERY ON THE CORINTHIAN PLAIN AS SEEN FROM THE CLIFFS. 


ments of a great city. Figure I was 
taken from the cliffs overlooking the 
plain. North Cemetery lies where the 
earth has been disturbed in the center 
of the picture. Though the excava- 
tions in no way show the extent of this 
cemetery as yet, they nevertheless 
clearly reveal its importance through- 
out the course of a number of centuries. 

A glance over this broad stretch of 
plain shows not so much as a stone 
elevating itself above the surface to 
give a hint of what lies beneath. What, 
then, persuades the archaeologist, seek- 
ing for sites, that this area has promise ? 
An occasional report of a peasant that 
he has hit a stone coffin while planting 
a vineyard first turns the attention to 
such a place. But even then the ques- 
tion may be asked: ‘‘How are the tombs 
located so exactly?’ Naturally a pro- 
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fessional hand helps in rifling tombs. 
In the village of Old Corinth lives one 
man, Stavros by name, a delightful old 
Greek character, who has_ probably 
surreptitiously opened more graves in 
Corinth than any other one person. 
But alas, his loot went to dealers and 
travellers. In his old age he seems to 
have had a conversion, for he now be- 
lieves ‘‘honesty is the best policy’. It 
is extremely important to him that he 
be deserving of much trust. He it is 
who locates the tombs by means of a 
long iron rod with a screw in the end, 
called a ¢revelli, ostensibly a sort of 
divining rod. By pouring a little 
water on the ground, the instrument is 
easily twisted into the earth. When 
rock is hit, he screws his rod. Whether 
it is the ring of the stone, or the taste or 
the smell of the pulverized bit at the 
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end, who knows, but he detects the 
tombs nevertheless. 

The Greek custom of burying vases 
with the dead has convinced the 
archaeologist that tombs hold the 
secrets desired in reconstructing the 
history of Greek ceramics. Not only 
are they a source of supplying vases, 
but a most prolific source. The tombs 
in the North Cemetery give evidence of 
this—tombs that are far from elaborate 
in character—not only simply con- 
structed, but also small in size, designed 
for occupation by a single body. The 
majority are poros sarcophagi hewn 
from a single block, with a large slab as 
a cover. They appear all the way 
from a meter to two meters and a half 
below the surface, depending on their 
age, and they are placed in close 


proximity to one another, as can be 
seen in Figure IT. 

A number of the skeletons are quite 
well preserved, but those of children 
and infants have entirely disappeared. 
By measuring those skulls which are 
preserved we are able to trace the race 
of these ancient Corinthians. Varying 
degrees of length are found in the 
skulls, all the way from the most ex- 
treme dolichocephalic, or longheaded, 
to brachycephalic or broadheaded. Ab- 
solute purity of race without intermix- 
ture would be most difficult to find. 
The Mediterranean race-type is doli- 
chocephalic, while the Achzans fol- 
lowed by the Dorians were a broad- 
headed people. Thus at Corinth what 
evidence we have shows that the 
characteristics of the autochthonous 





Fic. 2. SARCOPHAGI EXPOSED IN THE NORTH CEMETERY. 
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Mediterranean race were stronger, and 
almost completely breeded out the 
alien element of the later Dorian set- 
tlers, since we find only one really 
brachycephalic skull out of thirty-two. 

It is interesting not only to verify 
the races of the deceased of the North 
Cemetery, but also to determine some 
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he died. In another upper jaw which 
Dr. Whiting examined, the wisdom 
tooth caused the third and second 
molars to become impacted. The ab- 
normal eruption of the second molar 
set up sufficient irritation above it to 
cause a large bone tumor which par- 
tially fills up the antrum cavity. This 


Fic. 3. GEOMETRIC GRAVE PRECINCT BOUNDED BY UPRIGHT SLABS. 


of the diseases from which they suffered 
or the probable causes of their deaths. 
The jaw of a male adult which was in 
one of the graves had a critical exam- 
ination by Dr. F. L. Whiting of New 
York and showed that a cavity which 
had never been filled caused a chronic 
abscess at the root of the dead tooth. 
If the poison from the abscess spread- 
ing through his entire system was not 
the cause of his death, he at least 
suffered severely from toothache before 
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would have been a most painful condi- 
tion, and most certainly one to have 
caused the death of the person. 

Since the Greeks regarded future life 
as a ghostly perpetuation of the earthly 
existence where some of the habits and 
requirements of the material world 
were still maintained, we find them 
making provision for such conditions in 
their tombs. Objects in use in their 
daily life were carried with them to 
their graves—mirrors, perfume-phials, 
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F1G. 4.—WATER JAR CLOSED WITH A GEOMETRIC BOWL 
FROM THE GEOMETRIC GRAVE PRECINCT. 


toilet-jars or pyxides for powder or 
unguents, jewelry, pins, fibulae, amu- 
lets, and lamps. Food and drink still 
seemed a necessary adjunct to the life 
of the departed, and these were placed 
in the household pottery, usually inside 
the tomb. Eggs also appeared in the 
graves; sometimes complete except for 
a small hole in one end, but usually 
broken, because of their fragile nature. 
They may have been merely food offer- 
ings to the dead, but more probable is 
the theory that they were symbols of 
resurrection, since neither the Pytha- 
goreans nor the Orphics were permitted 
to eat them, for by so doing, they would 
destroy life-strength. This life-giving 
strength to the dead man, they thought 
would be a means of resurrection; just 
so the egg itself would be a symbol of 
resurrection. 


The history of this North Cemetery 
at Corinth, so far as we know, begins 
1800 years before Christ, as evinced by 
the fact that we found a Middle 
Helladic tomb, a simple earth-burial 
covered by a roughly-hewn poros slab 
in which appeared a crude, hand-made, 
one-handled jug with dark-on-light 
matt decoration. A prehistoric settle- 
ment is known to have existed not far 
away on the cliffs above the plain, as 
deduced from the potsherds of Early, 
Middle, and Late Helladic wares which 
were scattered on the hill and its north- 
ern slope. As yet no Late Helladic or 
Mycenzan tombs have come to light in 
the cemetery, but it is, no doubt, only 
a question of time before they will 
appear, since it is most likely that this 
burial-place would be used by the 
settlers on the cliffs. 

Corinth probably, even in Mycen- 
gan days, was an important settlement 
because of its situation. No doubt 
her small sailing vessels plied the gulf 
of Corinth, establishing a considerable 
coasting-traffic and relations with Pho- 
cis and Beeotia to the north; her near- 
ness to the Saronic gulf would bring 
her into close contact with the Afgean 
traffic. She was on a great overland 





Fic. 5.—PRotTO-CORINTHIAN CRATER SHOWING SUR- 
VIVAL OF GEOMETRIC DESIGN. 
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trade-route from the Argolid to Thebes 
and Orchomenos in the north; she pre- 
sumably would have had trading rela- 
tions in the west before she sent colonies 
to the far west in Sicily. Her wealth 
and prosperity in the succeeding cen- 
turies were but a consistent continua- 
tion of the efforts begun in the Mycen- 
gan epoch. The spirit of enterprise 
even then could not have failed to take 
advantage of her natural conditions. 

Not unlike the grave-circle of My- 
cenz in function is a large rectangular 
enclosure constructed of upright slabs 
bounding a grave area (Figure III). 
But within are not the graves of kings, 
nor is this a magic circle. Instead, 
three graves were found covered with 
sandstone slabs, at the foot of each of 
which were large water-jars which had 
small Geometric bowls as_ stoppers 
(Figure IV). Fortunately we can date 
these rather exactly, since similar vases 
previously found at Corinth were as- 
signed to the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the Mycenean. The reason 
for this dating is that at Eleusis vases 
closely resembling these were found in 
the lowest Geometric strata, just above 
a layer with Mycenean fragments. 
But in the earliest graves at Syracuse, 
the oldest and most important colony 
of Corinth, founded in 734 B. C., Geo- 
metric ware was also found, so that we 
have a terminal date for it in the third 
quarter of the eighth century. 

In the large crater with its linear 
motifs (Figure V) is seen the survival of 
Geometric design. The well levigated 
clay with its creamy slip and brown 
glaze is identical with that of the Geo- 
metric bowl. At first the lower part of 
the vases was painted a solid glaze 
only the lip being emphasized with 
decoration, but soon the tectonic char- 
acter of the rest of the vase was felt and 
we see the adoption of narrow parallel 
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stripes on the body. But this type of 
decoration is accorded to the so-called 
Proto-Corinthian pottery which at 
Corinth is closely associated with Geo- 
metric, if not actually synonymous 
with it. 

Pollux and other ancient writers 
attribute the marvelous prosperity of 
Corinth to the arts developed from the 





Fic. 6.—BATHTUB-SHAPED SARCOPHAGUS WITH NEST OF 
POTTERY EXPOSED. 


earth and metal. Since these excellent 
clay-beds were at hand, the ceramic 
industry would normally develop there 
at an early date. As a commercial 
center closely in contact with the east, 
we should expect an early awakening 
there. Possibilities of their native 
Geometric art were soon exhausted, but 
new inspiration came from the rich 
oriental importations of the Phoenician 
merchants. As the oriental motifs 
pour into the Greek world with their 
decorative textile designs and with 
their world of fantastic animals, we find 
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Fic. 7. ProtTo-CORINTHIAN MINIATURE VASES FROM THE BATHTUB-SHAPED SARCOPHAGUS. 


a collision with the native Geometric 
style. Apparently they seem to fuse, 
yet the linear element previously so 
rooted in Corinthian ceramics asserts 
itself again and again in bold simplicity. 

In the nest of pottery at the foot of a 
bathtub-shaped sarcophagus (Figure 
VI) were charming miniature vases 
(Figure VII). Their shape and imbri- 
sated design recall the metal proto- 
types of the east, yet the linear element 
is still here. These miniature vases 
with their slender, narrow necks were 
for precious ointments and perfumes, 
the origin of which was probably in 
Egypt, since in the preceding centuries 
Egypt had supplied Greece with per- 
fumes from the rich flora of the Nile 
valley. It is from such small phials 
that we should expect to come the fra- 
grant aromas of the renowned iris per- 
fume of Corinth, of which Pliny in his 
Natural History says, ‘“The perfume of 
iris from Corinth was long held in the 
highest esteem’’. What could be more 
enchanting than to have the delicate 
scent of iris waft up as the cover of a 
tomb is lifted! 

This Proto-Corinthian find at Cor- 
inth should be the oil on the troubled 


waters of the Proto-Corinthian pro- 
venience discussion which has raged 
for many years. Our evidence estab- 
lishes its home in Corinth and is rein- 
forced substantially by the finding of 
the potters’ quarter at Corinth in the 
American School excavations this year, 
where thousands of Proto-Corinthian 
sherds were dug up in what was prob- 
ably the discard-heap of the pottery. 
Her ports received the oriental imports; 
her ships would hardly have distrib- 
uted to the western colonies a rival 





Fic. 8.—EARLY CORINTHIAN CRATER WITH PANELS OF 
ANIMAL DECORATION. 
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OTHER PROTO-CORINTHIAN VASES TAKEN FROM THE BATHTUB-SHAPED SARCOPHAGUS. 


city’s ceramic products when she had 
within her domain all the equipment 
for such an industry. The color of the 
clay and the slip used are identical in 
other Proto-Corinthian wares and those 
found at Corinth. If this year’s find 
were important in but one particular it 
would be that it has established Corinth 
as the center of Proto-Corinthian ce- 
ramic manufacture. 

The history of the city, its preemi- 
nence and decline, can be read in the 
pottery from the tombs in the North 
Cemetery. For more than a century 
and a half, during the seventh and most 
of the sixth centuries, Corinth had no 
rival as a commercial and artistic cen- 
ter in Greece. Its pottery was world- 
famous, owing to the excellence of its 
clay deposits, which Pollux commends, 
and to its position between the Pelop- 
onnese and central Greece, with ports 
on two seas. But this famous Corin- 
thian pottery heretofore found in great 
quantities at numerous places over the 
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Mediterranean basin had been ex- 
tremely scarce at Corinth, only a piece 
or two discovered now and then in the 
thirty years’ excavation of the Ameri- 
can School. Now we have an extraordi- 
nary collection, the story of which 
corroborates the accounts of the 
ancient writers. 

The large crater with its panels of 
Yarly Corinthian animals (Figure 
VIII) was the advance guard that told 
us we were approaching early graves. 
Our enthusiasm and excitement were 
intense, for it was this early pottery 
that we most wanted. But we re- 
called Strabo’s story of the Roman 
colonists who had pillaged the Corin- 
thian graves after the refounding of the 
city the consul Mummius had so 
thoroughly desecrated a hundred years 
before. Strabo says the Romans ad- 
mired the Corinthian pottery and 
bronzes so much that they left no 
grave unransacked. Fortunately for 

(Concluded on page 235) 
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THE REALM OF THE MINIATURE 


By THoMaAs RUTHERFORD FLEMING 


ture-painters of our day are continu- 

ing the tradition of the longest line of 
artists known. Prof. H. C. Tracy of 
Berkeley, with the aid of the archaeol- 
ogist, confirms this distinction. In an 
article in //ibberts—the British journal 
of religion and philosophy—he relates 
under the title of ‘‘Significant Persons”’ 
the thrilling story of ‘‘the first staking 
of claims in the unstaked Province of 
Art’. His evidence is the lifelike por- 


[' is not widely known that the minia- 


traits on bone of animals, found in the 
caves of France and Spain and exe- 
cuted by the Cro-Magnons. These 
artists he proclaims the first “‘signifi- 
cant persons’, for they were pioneers in 
the evocation of a new need, a yearning 
other than that of the physical. These 
were the first artists, and—they were 
miniaturists. Furthermore, they intro- 
duced the use of ivory, the medium of 
the miniature painter of this day. 

The next entry in the ancestry of the 





PORCELAIN LACQUER AND PATINA. 
By ELLA SHEPARD BUSH. 
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artist in miniature was found in a 
rubbish heap of ancient Egypt, in a 
vignette on papyrus from the famous 
Book of the Dead. Thereafter, like a 
golden thread woven by the loom of 
Time, the record of the miniature 
painter may be traced throughout Asia, 
its practitioners and designers, dream- 
ers at work in every field of art and 
craft. Conveyed by means of metal, 
clay and stone, the classic influence of 
the Greek miniaturist may be seen to- 
day in the art of olden days in India, 
China and Japan, the miniature having 
tracked the march of Alexander the 
Great even beyond Bactria, conquered 
in 329 B. C. Recently a collection in 
perfect condition of gold tetradrachms 
was unearthed—probably concealed by 
a dishonest clerk in the paymaster’s 
department of the Persian Army—each 
one bearing the miniature of Alexander, 
and marking the extreme eastern limit 
of his conquering host. And recently, 
through the migrations of the minia- 
ture, it has been learned that Persian 
Mongols were with Genghis-khan when 
in 1210 he invaded China. About 
that time the great Persian poem 
Shahnama was illustrated with one 
hundred miniature paintings, preserved 
to this day as the treasures supreme of 
private collectors and of the museums 
of Boston and Harvard. In the medal- 
lion decorations of Chinese porcelains 
of the Sung dynasty the influence of 
these Persian miniatures is seen. In 
Persia, India and China the miniature, 
convoying its national blazon of style, 
has thus had many centuries of inter- 
national relationships. In China these 
art invasions are continually recorded 
in ivory and wood carvings, of spider- 
web-like fineness, limning miniatures of 
emperor or sage on medicine- or snuff- 
bottles of every conceivable material; 
on glass or rock-crystal. Miniature 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Puiuip A. PETICOLAS. 


landscapes depicting ‘‘an ideal and 
happy world” are painted on their in- 
terior surfaces, often attaining a per- 
fection holding one breathless. In 
feudal Japan, craftsmen fairly be- 
witched with these Chinese art crea- 
tions painted in color with a palette of 
pure or alloyed metals, on sword- 
guards and pouch-fasteners, one to four 
inches in diameter, portraits of poet, 
sage or hero, with a technic so original 
and subtle that a new field of art of 
untold amplitude was developed. And 
with the golden lacquers of old Japan, 
miniatures of landscape or portrait or 
still-life were painted—contrived with 
a sorcerer’s brush for magical lines—a 
brush often dipped in scintillating 
colors or in command of an unending 
pageant of golden tones—creating a 
Utopian world of strangeness and of 
ineffable adventure. It is related that 
these craftsmen employed a_ brush 
made of hair from the beak of the king- 
fisher for the finishing touch, its use 
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delayed till the lacquer artist sailed 
with his masterpiece out of sight of 
land so that not a particle of even im- 
perceptible dust should mar the minia- 
ture’s ideal perfection. Of such is the 
kingdom of the miniature. 

Some years ago the Caxton Club of 
Chicago assembled a collection of mis- 
sals that illustrated technical develop- 
ment. ‘These cell-designed miniatures 
taught Albrecht Diirer and Rembrandt 
their technic, and in their economy and 
significance of line influenced the 
schools of etchers and illustrators that 
followed—Vierge, Degas, Ingres, Whist- 
ler, Phil May—artists who have trans- 
lated literal fact into heartening inti- 
mations that life is not the “‘tragedy 
of frustration but an eternal going”’. 

In passing it may be stated here that 
miniature art delivers the spirit from 





Courtesy of The Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences 


A Lapy OF BRASHER FAMILY. By EDWARD GREENE 
MALBONE. 


the dominance of mere bulk, imparting 
a sense of magnitude independent of the 
foot-rule. It is interesting with this in 
mind to note that at a time of great 
portraiture the most famed artists 
turned to miniature at the very height 
of their careers; Goya and El Greco in 
Spain; Prud’hon, Augustin, Isabey, 
Fragonard, in France; Van Dyke in 
Holland; Lucas Cranach and Ismael 
Mengs in Italy; in Great Britain Hol- 
bein, Raeburn, Lawrence, Reynolds, 
Landseer, Rossetti; and in the United 
States Copley, Peale and Gilbert 
Stuart. And there were those conse- 
crating their lives to miniature, who 
surpassed these great names in the art 

men and women who would be as 
universally known if miniatures were 
for gallery walls instead of reticents of 
the cabinet or secret drawer. With 
these latter may be noted the renowned 
Rosalba Carriera of Venice. It is re- 
corded that her miniatures influenced 
the art in Germany and her pastels the 
art of France. The miniature-painters 
in France included Clouet, ‘Hall the 
Swede,” Klingstet, Villiers, Maase, 
Vivent. In Great Britain, the minia- 
ture’s capital seat, the great names in- 
cluded Hilliard, the Olivers, ‘‘the in- 
comparable Samuel Cooper,’’ Richard 
Cosway, Engleheart, Nathaniel and 
Andrew Plimer, Smart, Robertson, Sir 
Wm. Ross. And in the United States 
before the advent of photography, 
Malbone, Fraser, Miles and Freeman. 

While history is chiefly concerned 
with public events, the social and home 
life of the individual is often of more 
vital concern. ‘There are few books I 
recall that make so evident this pre- 
dominance of the social life as Foster’s 
Miniature Chats and Mrs. Wharton's 
Heirlooms of Miniature. The former 
through the miniature reveals the social 
scene in Great Britain, and the latter 
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Memories. By ELLA SHEPARD BusH. 


that of the United States during the 
pre- and post-revolutionary periods. 
This intimacy is preeminently the vir- 
tue of the miniature painting. In evi- 
dence of the relation of the world’s 
coinage to the miniature-artist, John 
Evelyn in his diary writes: “I was in- 
vited into the closet of the king where I 
saw Mr. Cooper, the rare limner 
crayoning the king’s face to make 
stamps by for the new coinage now con- 
triving.”’ And there is the story of 
Charles II calling on Peter Oliver’s 
widow to purchase the miniature work 
of her husband, for which he granted 
her an annual pension of 300 pounds. 
This pension was cancelled when a 
gossip reported her censure of the king 
for giving the miniatures to certain of 
his gay associates. In Pepys’ diary 
the following quaint notes relating to 
the painting of his wife’s miniature by 
Cooper may be read: “‘to Cooper’s and 
there found my wife. He do work 
finely though I fear it will not be so like 
as I expected.’’ Another day he re- 
cords, ‘““Cooper hath 30 pounds for his 
work and the chrystal and gold case 
comes to 8 pounds, 3 shillings, 4 pence 
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which I sent him this night that I may 
be out of debt.’’ Of this period the 
Huntington collection of San Marino, 
California, has over one hundred 
examples. 

It is also in the painting of miniatures 
during and after the American colonial 
days that the social life of that period is 
most intimately revealed. The story 
of the miniature unveils the inner home 
life of the time, making audible the 
talk of the hour. The same artists 
who painted miniature portraits in the 
courts of Great Britain, France and 
Russia crossed the ocean and found the 
American employ as profitable as that 
of royal courts. Miniature-painters, 
owing to the hazards of war, were an 
important adjunct to the revolutionary 
army. Itis related that George Wash- 
ington, in his tent, surrounded by his 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN. By BENJAMIN TROTT. 
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staff, was having his miniature painted 
when the despatch announcing the 
surrender of Burgoyne was handed to 
him, and many are the portraits extant 
of the soldiers whose lives were sacri- 
ficed for patriotism. It was said of an 
officer’s miniature “It had the distant 
look of death in its face’. A miniature 
of the next generation discloses the life 
romance of Washington Irving. At 27 
he was betrothed to Matilda Hoffman, 
whose death at 16 hallowed with be- 
reavement his whole career. Wher- 
ever he travelled her miniature accom- 
panied him. The memory of the 
“depth of her mind and the unfolding 
of her nature’ not only influenced his 
life but was perhaps the secret of the 
purity and charm of his writings. 

For the word miniature two deriva- 
tions are claimed: one from miniare 
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Mrs. JAMES OTIS CARTER. By EDWARD GREENE 


MALBONE. 





Couitesy of C. V. Wheeler 


PORTRAIT OF AN OFFICER IN UNIFORM. By ROBERT 
FIELD. 


(from L. minium) meaning to paint 
with red lead, a_ practice of the 
medieval monks in illuminating MSS. 
Diderot the encyclopaedist scorned this 
source. He maintained that it was 
derived from the word mignard, mean- 
ing acuteness of perception, scrupulous 
‘are, the virtue of tenderness, qualities 
pre-empted by the art of miniature- 
painting. Whatever its derivation, the 
importance of the miniature is beyond 
dispute. It was said of El Greco’s 
miniatures that in them he developed 
his commanding range of tone within a 
given color; of Holkein, the master por- 
trait-painter, that ‘“‘In his miniatures he 
accomplished depth of modelling and 
in his large portraits he preserved 
miniature-like precision.’’ Of Samuel 
Cooper, Horace Walpole remarked: 
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“If his miniature was enlarged, Van 
Dyke would appear less great.’’ And 
in our own day it is said that John W. 
Alexander, on viewing a miniature by 
Laura Coombs Hill, turned to a friend 
with the remark: “‘Never since Hol- 
bein!’’ Few full-size portraits possess 
the “‘superb originalities of observa- 
tion, color or values’? to be noted in 
Theodora W. Thayer’s miniatures. To 
this evidence of the dynamics of minia- 
ture art, may be added the miniatures 
of L. I. Pouchine, “‘the Russian strong 
man’’ appointed governor of Petrograd 
at the time of great disorder. His 
miniatures of the imperial family were 
said to forecast its doom, so pensively 
sad were the countenances. 

Several years of intimacy with the 
art of Ella Shepard Bush, twice presi- 
dent of the California Miniature Paint- 
ers’ Association, together with a collec- 
tor’s zeal for the art spirit of the Orient, 
have developed in the writer an interest 
religiously mystical, in the world of the 
miniature, both in art and in nature. 
Living with several reproductions of 
her miniatures revealed to him the 
marked distinction between examples 
of her work and photographs of the 
same individuals. This perception will 
grow on anyone familiar with the art, 
for distinction is the sign-manual of all 
good portraiture. 

That most desired attainment—like- 
ness—miuniature art has not questioned. 
Ask at what point, between accuracy 
and interpretation, is the truest por- 


trait to be found. “Ask the lover and 
the bereaved,”’ is the invariable answer 
of the miniature artist. The deep 
gorge lying between the camera and the 
painter’s portrait cannot be bridged, 
for no matter how well trained the 
camera eye in composition or in tech- 
nical skill, in no photograph, plain or 
colored, can be found the mysterious 
personal element enabling one to say, 
‘That is a Holbein or a Gainsborough, 
a Cooper or a Van Dyke, a Theodora 
W. Thayer or a Laura Coombs Hill.” 
That elusive element ‘‘Quality’’—the 
stamp of personality in a work of art— 
cannot be fabricated. The very in- 
genious French counterfeiters, though 
they are carrying on unblushingly ow- 
ing to the great demand of miniature 
collectors, fail to deceive those who 
know the art. 

In the United States the activity of 
women in miniature is coincident with 
their entrance into all activities. In 
1894 Theodora W. Thayer, Laura C. 
Hill, Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Alice Beck- 
ington and Wm. J. Baer became noted 
figures in the history of the art by 
founding the American Society of 
Miniature Painters of New York, thus 
dating the revival of the art after a long 
barren period, the result of the inven- 
tion of the daguerreotype. From this 


organization dates the spread of finer 
powers of appreciation—the spirit to 
perceive the ephemeral nature of pho- 
tography and the holding power of 
portrait-painting. 
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CASTLES OF MAITREYA. 


NICHOLAS ROERICH AND SCIENCE 


By M. M. LicHTMANN 


Illustrated with paintings by Professor Roerich. Courtesy of the Roerich Museum 


VAST amount of literature has 
A been dedicated to Nicholas Roer- 

ich, describing his work from the 
point of view of his artistic achieve- 
ments, his special style, brilliant color 
and the conception of his paintings. In 
view of the fact that Professor Roerich 
was recently elected a vice-president of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, 
we must give heed to the achievements 
of this world-renowned artist in the 
field of science and archaeology. His 
discoveries in this field were known 
in Russia as early as 1896, when he 
was elected member of the Imperial 
Archaeological Society, a distinction 
conferred only for acknowledged work 
in archaeology. 


It is interesting to follow the archaeo- 
logical activities of Professor Roerich, 
which so frequently coordinated with 
his artistic achievements. When only 
a boy of ten, he noticed some ancient 
kurgans in the vicinity of Iswara, his 
father’s estate in the St. Petersburg 
district. Because of religious scruples, 
the elders of this village forbade the boy 
to excavate these fields; but, with re- 
markable perseverance, which asserted 
itself even then, the lad one early dawn 
excavated one small kurgan and was 
happy to find therein some exquisite 
bronze ornaments of the Xth century. 
This beginning encouraged the striving 
of the school boy, and the next year he 
presented a whole collection of such 
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objects to his school. In his sixteenth 
year he presented to the Imperial 
Archaeological Committee an impor- 
tant collection of kurgan antiquities of 
the XIIth century. While still in col- 
lege, Roerich read several papers before 
the Imperial Archaeological Society in 
St. Petersburg, and was at once elected 
a corresponding’ member, an unusual 
distinction for so young aman. Three 
years later, he was elected active fellow 
of the same Society and still later, life 
member. 

After graduating from the University 
of St. Petersburg, Roerich was invited 
to lecture in the Imperial Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of St. Petersburg. Dur- 
ing this time he conducted several 
archaeological expeditions into the St. 
Petersburg and Pscov districts, pre- 
senting many important reports to the 
Archaeological Society and publishing 
several scientific papers discussing the 
Slavonic and Finnish archaeology of 
the period between the IXth and 
XIVth centuries. Considerable atten- 
tion was drawn to the following articles, 
published by Professor Roerich at that 
time: Art and Archaeology; Kurgans of 
the District of Pscov; Shelon District 
of Ancient Novgorod; Stone Age on 
Lake Piros (Novgorod District); Fin- 
nish Tumuli (St. Petersburg District) 
and many others. At the same time, 
the Imperial Archaeological Committee 
entrusted him with a few commissions, 
and in carrying them out he excavated 
many hundreds of ancient tumuli. 
Among these early discoveries, that of 
the Stone Age kurgans in the Tver dis- 
trict caused a great sensation. Through 
the beautiful amber ornaments found 
in these kurgans, the connection be- 
tween Tver and Koenigsberg on the 
Baltic Sea was established, as that was 
the only place where such amber ex- 
isted. The Archaeological Society of 
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Prussia praised the young scientist 
highly for this discovery. 

From 1902 to 1906 the attention of 
Professor Roerich was attracted by 
important discoveries of Stone Age 
implements in the Novgorod district, 
where for several years he worked on 
a collection which finally contained 
100,000 pieces, one of the most impor- 
tant collections of Stone Age im- 
plements. 

In referring to Professor Roerich’s 
article on the Stone Age, published in 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY in 1921, we find 
a remarkable comparison between the 
primitive tribes and those of the Stone 
Age. He compares the harassed aborig- 
ines to the men living in the Stone Age 
as an idiot to a sage, very aptly. There 
remained a few inter-relative gestures, 
but they are far from the real meaning. 
The Stone Age inhabitants gave birth 
to culture, but the aborigine did not 
have the power to lay foundations of 
beauty upon which other nations and 
other peoples could build. 

Professor Roerich found great habi- 
tations of the Stone Age in the Nov- 
gorod and Tversk Districts. It is in- 
teresting to note that the famous canals 
dug by Peter the Great formed large 
lakes in these districts which covered 
the ancient habitations of these primi- 
tive people. However, when water 
was let into these artificial reservoirs, 
wonderful examples of Stone Age im- 
plements were washed out on their 
shores. The period of these habita- 
tions is being determined by an early 
neolith, and throughout all the subse- 
quent stages they approach those of the 
Swiss pile-dwellers. The images with 
human likenesses attract particular 
attention among the various Stone Age 
findings, because they are probably 
traces of some cult. 

Professor Roerich’s collection is 
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unique in its varied comparative forms 
of all periods of the Stone Age; it 
ranges from the crudest samples to the 
most subtle, proving that the Stone 
Age of Northern Russia was quite as 
exquisite as that of the South of France 
and Egypt. An interesting addition 


to the collection was a pattern of subtle 
form embellished with an intricate 
design. 

In 1903 Professor Roerich made an 


Russia. The majestic spectacle of rare 
national antiquities was impressed 


upon the canvas with a broad and fresh 
brush, expressively generalized and 
subtle in the interpretation of that 
benevolent repose and light which 
constitutes the strength of all the 
monuments of ancient art. It would 
be fitting to call this series: ‘Pantheon 
of our former glory’ or ‘Russian Elysian 
Fields... ” 
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extensive study of forty ancient cities 
and temples in Russia. (A group of 
sketches, the result of this expedition, 
is at present in the Oakland Museum. ) 
Serge Ernst, in his monograph on 
Roerich, says: ‘After reviewing the 
works of this period, one must speak 
of the principal achievement cf the 
years 1903 and 1904—the tremendous 
series of architectural sketches, painted 
by the artist during his sojourn in 


MONGOLIA. 


At this time, Professor Roerich was 
elected member of the board of the 
Architectural Society, an unusual 
honor for an artist and archaeologist, 
and he delivered several lectures on 
architecture before that society. In 
1912 he won first prize in the architec- 
tural contest for a church in the sum- 
mer residence of the late Emperor 
Nicholas. In the same year, Professor 
Roerich gave a series of lectures on the 
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Stone Age in the palace of Prince You- 
soupoff, in which he threw light upon 
the first attempts toward human cul- 
ture. He put before the public for the 
first time the problem of whether the 
men living at the time of the Stone Age 
had the same primitive culture as our 
rapidly vanishing aborigines. He also 
pointed out that by their utensils we 
may learn to understand that far-off 
period. Professor Roerich lectured on 
“Animal Stylization’’, connecting it 
with traces of great migrations. In 
his latest book, Heart of Asia, he says: 
“This problem has always been of 
especial interest to me. In the latest 
discoveries of the Kosloff expedition, 
in the works of Professor Rostovtzeff, 
Borovka, Makarenko, Toll and many 
others is displayed a great interest in 
Scythian, Mongolian and Gothic an- 
tiques. The ancient discoveries in 
Siberia, the traces of the great migra- 
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tions in Asia-Minor, Altai, Ural add an 
extraordinary amount of richly artis- 
tic and historical material to the 
Pan-European Romanesque and early 
Gothic styles. And how these themes 
approach contemporary artistic crea- 
tions—many of these animal and floral 
stylizations might have come from the 
best modern workshops.” 

Professor Roerich’s remarkable fore- 
sight was again manifested in his early 
study of ‘Animal Stylization,”’ as this 
subject has recently come into promi- 
nence. He showed the same foresight 
when, while studying the Russian ikon, 
he insisted that these ikons would soon 
be considered masterpieces. In the 
article entitled “‘Antiquities’’ he says 
that “‘Even the most blind, even the 
most ignorant, will soon understand 
the great importance of our primitives 
in the significance of Russian iconog- 
raphy. They will understand and 
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begin to cry out and wonder. And let 
them cry out. Let us prophesy that 
cry. Soon will end the dead attitude 
toward the historical and national 
creative power and the culture of art 
shall blossom still richer. Through the 
art of the East we shall look different- 
ly upon much of our own. Let us look 
with the warm eye of love and 
exaltation.” 

At this time, eminent French scien- 
tists of the International Archaeologi- 
cal Congress in Périgueux praised the 
discoveries of the Russian scientist, 
and compared his collection with the 
best specimens of the Egyptian Stone 
Age. In 1906 Professor Roerich made 
an extensive trip through France and 
Italy, everywhere studying ancient art 
and relics of the Stone Age. During 
that time he wrote an article on the 
famous ‘‘Verona fakes’’, in which he 
proved that these relics were not 
actually fakes but implements belong- 


ing to a much more recent mountain 
shepherd tribe. 

In 1907 he made a study of the laby- 
rinths and ancient temples of Finland, 
which he wrote up in a paper under the 
same title. On Lake Piros, Professor 
Roerich found human images carved 
out of flint, which caused a great 
deal of controversy. In view of their 
uniqueness, many archaeologists labeled 
them imitations. However, Professor 
Veselovsky confirmed them as genuine 
in the next year. In that same year 
Professor Roerich conducted excava- 
tions in Smolensk and the Tver district, 
and in Gorodistche were found remark- 
able enameled ornaments of the Gothic 
period. 

Professor Roerich accomplished one 
of the most important excavations in 
the Kremlin of Novgorod in 1910. This 
district, one of the oldest inhabited 
sites in Russia, was connected with the 
name of the first Varengian Prince. 
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Despite public opinion, Roerich insisted 
that this particular district had never 
before been excavated, and he was 
correct. The diggings disclosed seven 
layers of the city and were seven meters 
deep. By the articles found therein, 
the layers could be dated back from the 
IXth to the XVIIth centuries. 

In his article ““Subterranean Russia’, 
remarkable data of the Novgorod 
Kremlin stratum is mentioned. After 
the destruction of the stone structures 
of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, 
ornamented by beautiful ceramics, be- 
gan the stratum of the wooden city, 
which was burned several times. At 
that time all Novgorod was paved with 
heavy oak boards. In each new stra- 
tum these streets ran in different direc- 
tions. The remains of these wooden 
structures prove how closely they were 
thrown together in the XIIIth and 
XIVth centuries, and how easily they 
were transformed into ruins by a fire. 
Under the wooden structures and vari- 
ous objects of the XIIIth century began 
the primitive stratum of the city, attrib- 
uted to the IXth century, which con- 
tains characteristic Scandinavian ob- 
jects. These objects prove that Nov- 
gorod was originally a habitation of the 
Scandinavian Varengians, who at that 
time constituted the ruling class of 
ancient Russia. 

Together with his increasing archaeo- 
logical findings, Professor Roerich 
gathered a collection of old masters 
and founded a museum of Pre-Petrian 
art. Of this collection of paintings, 
Serge Ernst, former Curator of the 
Hermitage, speaks as follows: “It is 
necessary to mention that in 1909 the 
artist began his collection of old 
masters, whose art was revealed to him 
in 1905 and 1906. The paintings of 
the Netherlands form a basic part of 
this collection, and the Roerich Collec- 
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tion now occupies one of the first places 
in private Russian galleries’. 

Soon after his arrival in America in 
1921, Professor Roerich went to Santa 
Fe to study the cliff-dwellings. In 
1923 began the historic Roerich Cen- 
tral Asiatic Expedition, which gave 
evidence to many scientific facts, 
among which was the discovery of 
menhirs and kromlechs in  Trans- 
Himalaya exactly like some found at 
Carnac in Brittany. Ancient burial- 
mounds were also observed similar to 
the ‘“‘“Goth’s mounds”’ in northern Cau- 
casia and in the southern Russian 
steppes. Many animal-images were 
found in these districts, such as a 
double-eagle, a stag, a lion, etc., which 
made even clearer the path of the great 
migrations. In Little Tibet and Trans- 
Himalaya ancient drawings on rocks 
and ancient Buddhist cave temples 
were found. These drawings of the 
Stone Age, carved into rock, had long 
since attracted the attention of Pro- 
fessor Roerich. He studied them in 
the caves of southern France and 
Seandinavia, comparing them with 
those in the path of the great migration 
in Siberia and coordinating them with 
the conceptions of animal stylization 
in Asia. It was natural that he was 
happy when he found the same scenes 
of hunting, the same ritual dances, and 
the same sacrificial conjurations in 
Mongolia, Dardostan, Chinese Turke- 
stan and Trans-Himalaya. 

Throughout all his artistic and arch- 
itectural work, Professor Roerich has 
always been greatly interested in re- 
search of the past. He has, however, 
combined this research with thoughts 
of the future, and he ends his article, 
“Subterranean Russia’, with the sig- 
nificant phrase: ““The one who knows 
not of the past cannot think of the 
future.” 
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Mr. SANGER EXCAVATING THE ‘‘CANNIBAL HOLE’’. NOTE THE WHALEBONE MONUMENTS. 


SAN NICOLAS ISLAND, TREASURE HOUSE 
OF THE ANCIENTS: PART II 


By Bruce BRYAN 


is a great continuous mound, 

stretching out for perhaps a mile 
to slope gracefully down into the sea, 
that seems to be more of a ridge than 
anything else. Nevertheless its entire 
expanse is covered with the remains of 
Indian feasts, and in its interior are 
hidden their bones. Here protruding 
hip-bones revealed a grave that yielded 
up one of the most unusual finds made 
on the island. The skeleton was the 
largest encountered, and upon closer 
inspection was seen to have a twisted 
spinal column, five of the vertebrae and 
the sacrum itself being ossified or 
grown together. A protective sheath 
of bone had extended over three of the 
vertebrae, partially joining a fourth. 


O*% the west end of the island there 


The skull was extremely large, as is 
generally the case with hunchbacks, 
while the sutures were grown together, 
indicating that he was an old man at 
the time of his death. The teeth 
showed considerable wear, too. 

It is a noteworthy fact that of the 
many anatomists and medical men who 
examined this skeleton after it was 
brought back to the Museum, none 
have agreed as to just what the afflic- 
tion is, or even as to what caused it. 
Some inclined to the theory that the 
aborigine had suffered a blow which 
broke his back, but that he lived 
through it, as evidenced by the subse- 
quent overgrowth of protective bone. 
One physician claimed that it was a not 
unusual disease, and that it was not 
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serious; in fact he believed he suffered 
from somewhat the same thing himself. 
Finally, Dr. Roy L. Moodie, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Ilh- 
nois, after carefully examining the skele- 
ton, diagnosed the affliction as being 
tubercular. 

Almost every conceivable question 
and angle in anatomy came up in the 
inspection of the bodies unearthed on 
San Nicolas. The only available way 
of distinguishing the sexes was from the 
shape and size of the various bones, the 
width and angle of the pelvis, the notch 
of the jaw, and the shape of the cra- 
nium. But it seems to have been a rule 
with the islanders to bury their squaws 
with a total lack of funeral equipment, 
though all the bodies were interred in 
some form of the conventional crouched 
or flexed posture, the knees drawn up 
under the chin and the arms clasped 
about them. One of the female skele- 
tons was the only one which did not 
appear to have some affliction of the 
bones. 

Two of the most unusual finds are the 
so-called ‘Cannibal Hole’ and the 
“Artist's Mound’’. Sanger, who has 
been digging for Indian relics on all of 
the Channel Islands for the past twenty 
years, was the discoverer of a deep 
grave on the north shore, near Coral 
Harbor. Because of the unexplained 
nature of its contents, this was rather 
facetiously termed the ‘Cannibal 
Hole”. Passing through a layer of 
about one and a half feet of white sand, 
one and a half feet of black burnt 
midden, and two feet of a dirty brown 
sandy formation, he came to a red sand 
covering four scapulae, or shoulder 
bones of a whale, almost always a sure 
sign of Indian burial. 

These were laid close together, and 
beneath them was a somewhat con- 
fused mass. Five skulls were set up- 
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right in a semicircle, with three others 
on top of them. Discs of whalebone 
were placed against the faces of some, 
and under the jaws of three were found 
steatite pipes with incised designs. On 
the top of each skull was an abalone 
shell dish, plugged with asphaltum. 
One skull had its mouth open, a shell- 
dish thrust between its teeth. Off to 
the side were a number of incomplete 
skeletons, laid out supine. In the 
center, with the skulls, were a soap- 
stone bowl, dish, shell-cups, bone-im- 
plements of all varieties, a harpoon, 
several little images, and other parts of 
skeletons. A child’s skeleton was 
found here with the ribs arranged in a 
compact, unnatural position, many of 
the bones being missing. An adult 
skull lay in the center of the mass, filled 
with small animal-bones and human 
finger- and toe-bones. 

Oddly enough, six bones were dis- 
covered that were subsequently identi- 
fied in the Museum as the heel-bones of 
deer. There were never any deer on 
San Nicolas Island, and furthermore 
these were the only parts of any deer 
found. The idea that possibly several 
haunches of venison had been brought 





SKELETON OF WOMAN FOUND IN HARD SANDSTONE 
FORMATION. NO ORNAMENTS OF ANY KIND WERE 
FOUND ON THIS FEMALE SKELETON. 
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VIEW OF THE “CANNIBAL HOLE’’. NOTE SHOULDER- 
BONE OF WHALE, OF WHICH FOUR WERE FOUND COVER- 
ING CONTENTS OF GRAVE. 


over in an Indian canoe from the main- 
land is untenable. Doubtless they had 
some ceremonial significance, although 
it is well known that too often inexpli- 
cable things are relegated to this class. 
On the very bottom of everything in 
this grave were found the skull and 
portions of a badly decayed, apparently 
much more ancient skeleton. 

This was a most bewildering burial 
place, and its arrangement is difficult 
to account for. Perhaps it was only 
an old Indian re-burial. That is, it is 
possible that later islanders found the 
skeletal remains of previous ones and 


religiously gathered together the most 
important parts and buried them again. 
It may be that these later Indians put 
their own artifacts into the grave with 
the older ones, and probably they also 
reasoned that since it was apparently 
the wind which had uncovered these 
old bones, they would this time fool the 
wind by digging a deeper hole. 

The material removed from this 
grave is now on exhibition in one of the 
cases in the Indian Room of the Los 
Angeles Museum. In this case there is 
also displayed the small image of a 
shark, carved in the round, which was 
found lying on a sand dune raised over 
the ‘‘Cannibal Hole’ by a later storm. 
This shark was perhaps once traded to 
one of the natives who lived on the dune 
by the old artist whose studio is to be 
found on the midden known as the 
“Artist's Mound”. This mound is lo- 
cated about a mile west of the first 
skeleton discovered, and leads up to a 
long slope overlooking the middens and 
sea on the western end of the island. 
The reason for its name is apparent 
from a study of the material found 
there, and from the fact that it is the 
only place on San Nicolas where traces 
of ancient incised art were found in any 
quantities. 

First remarked because of the enor- 
mous numbers of broken fragments of 
mortars and pestles strewn over its 
surface, it was later made a special 
point of investigation when Mr. Hat- 
ton found a number of pieces that fitted 
together to make a complete soapstone 
bowl. Here there were all kinds of evi- 
dences of former expeditions, but the 
previous scientists did not seem to put 
much value in the broken material that 
lay about. They seem to have torn 
into the site in a reckless sort of way, 
flinging things they deemed worthless 
in every direction. It is on this mound 
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Mr. SANGER DIGGING IN THE SAND DUNE NEAR CORAL 
HARBOR, IN WHICH HE DISCOVERED THE ‘‘CANNIBAL 
HOLE”’. 


that Mr. Ralph Glidden, curator of the 
museum on Catalina Island, is said to 
have excavated a wooden coffin con- 
taining the skeleton of a dog. 

Excavating the “‘Artist’s Mound” 
was a matter of sifting every foot. Here 
were found three fragments of a large 
stone hook-shaped implement, measur- 
ing some sixteen inches in length, and 
unlike anything ever seen before. The 
top piece was never found. There 
were also parts of a shield-shaped slab, 
very flat and nicely ground, with 
beveled edges, which has since been 
completely restored. Its use, along 
with that of the hook, is too remote to 
even conjecture. On this mound, how- 
ever, the Indians seem to have carried 
out more thoroughly than elsewhere 
their religious mania for breaking 
things. 

The first image portraying some form 
of life was found in one of the graves on 
the ‘‘Artist’s Mound’’, in the form of 
two halves of a broken soapstone-shark 
with sail-like fin. Other articles in- 
cluded half of a small whale-image, the 
head of another shark, polishing-tools, 
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arrow-straighteners, abalone-knives, 
fishhooks, beads, pendants, and numer- 
ous other trinkets the use of which 
can only vaguely be surmised. One of 
the most valuable finds here was a col- 
lection of the original fabric, woven of 
reeds and grass by the ancient 
islanders, that had been preserved by a 
coating of asphaltum and the extreme 
dryness of the desert sands. Although 
this mound was excavated with great 
detail, it will doubtless still yield much 
in the future to some enthusiastic 
ethnologist. 

It was while working this site that a 
sudden sandstorm came up with an 
unexpected celerity that gave quite an 
insight into just what San Nicolas, the 
“Isle of Winds’’, can be like. First a 
great yellow cloud floated overhead, 
seemingly right out of the sea. Almost 
immediately the wind started up a gale 
and the sand began to fly in vast, 
stinging quantities at high velocity. It 
was impossible to see over ten yards 
ahead, but the whole thing lasted little 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes. 





DRAGGING A HEAVY STONE MORTAR ACROSS THE DESERT 

SANDS ON A WOODEN SLED. ‘THIS OCCUPIED MOST OF A 

WHOLE DAY, AND OCCASIONED MUCH MUSCLE AND FRE- 
QUENT RESTS. 
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Despite the many assertions regard- 
ing the terrific storms that are forever 
howling across the island, the expedi- 
tion’s stay was made up of day after 
day of the most serene nature. In all, 
it only blew unusually hard for about 
three days, when the winds exhibited 
their utmost in sustained fury. The 
rest of the time the weather was of that 
perfect halcyon nature that is sung in 
romance. Aside from one or two rain- 
falls, which were welcome because of 
the low supply of water, and which inci- 
dentally cut the shoreline with ravines 
fifteen feet deep, the sun merely intensi- 
fied the absolute blue of the sea. The 
merging of ocean and sky was almost 
imperceptible, save when one looked 
toward the mainland. For weeks on 
end the entire coastline was plainly 
perceptible, including the snowcapped 
peak of Old Baldy. 

The closeness of the mainland gave 
much food for thought along the lines 
of prehistoric commerce between it and 
the various Channel Islands. There is 
small doubt that the inhabitants of 
San Nicolas had frequent intercourse 
with those of other islands and even 
with the coast. The materials em- 
ployed in making many of their arti- 
facts point to this. Steatite and soap- 
stone, for instance, had to be brought 
from Catalina at the very least, a dis- 
tance of some eighty miles. The deer 
heel-bones in the ‘‘Cannibal Hole”’ like- 
wise suggest commerce with the main- 
land. One of the most definite proofs 
of a flourishing trade is the fact that the 
island is covered with stones of all sizes 
and shapes, stones that are not natural 
to its geology. In common with prac- 
tically all of the islands in the Channel 
Group, San Nicolas is of volcanic origin, 
its loose sand and hard sandstone 
formations being nothing more than 


sublimated lava, ground by the wind 
and sea. 

At the end of the first month of the 
expedition Mr. Hatton returned to the 
Museum with the first load of Indian 
material. Having long since run out 





THE ‘‘CANNIBAL HOLE”’ WITH ITS CURIOUS DESIGN AND 

JUMBLED CONTENTS STRONGLY SUGGESTS AN ANCIENT 

INDIAN RE-BURIAL OF EXPOSED BONES AND ACCOUTER- 
MENTS. 


of tobacco and being almost ready to 
experiment on the dried kelp cast up 
along the beach, he was not too much 
averse to returning. One more adven- 
ture, however, was in store for him. 
That same evening he was hailed and 
boarded by a United States revenue 
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VIEW OF THE “‘HUNCHBACK”’ SKELETON, AFTER IT HAD BEEN ALLOWED TO BLEACH FOR A FEW WEEKS. NOTE THAT 
A COUPLE OF LEG BONES HAVE SLIPPED DOWN SINCE IT WAS FIRST PHOTOGRAPHED, AND A FEW FINGER AND TOE 
BONES HAVE BEEN COLLECTED AND PUT AWAY TO PREVENT LOSING THEM. 


cutter, under the impression that the 
rakish fishing-craft he was in might be 
a rumrunner. Mr. Hatton does not 
know whether he was fortunate or not 
in that the officers did not search his 
boat to the extent of discovering the 
skeletal remains stored aboard for the 
Los Angeles institution of scientific re- 
search. But it seems that the govern- 
ment was more interested in the pre- 
servative than in the preserves, and he 
was shortly suffered to proceed on his 
way. 

The boat that took Mr. Hatton back 
to Wilmington brought a new consign- 
ment of supplies for the expedition for 
the ensuing month. Later on several 
radio messages were broadcast through 
radio station KHJ of the Los Angeles 
Times, advising the arrival of the boat, 
Nora II, on the morning of December 
14th to take the rest of the staff off 
with the final collection of material. It 
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was with much regret that the trip 
terminated, but everyone was glad to 
get home for Christmas. Mr. Sanger 
has made several trips back to the 
island since, and on each of his expedi- 
tions has unearthed valuable informa- 
tion and adjuncts to the collection. 
Notable among his finds is the skele- 
ton of an infant of but a few months of 
age when buried. It was excavated 
intact and completely preserved in the 
original flexed position. The encum- 
bent hard earth was cut out entirely, 
the body developed and brought into 
relief, and the whole burial shellacked. 
None of the small bones have been 
disturbed. Buried around the child, 
at head and feet and on each side, were 
four flat, roughly shaped sandstone 
slabs, containing designs in asphaltum 
inlay, a type of art in which the Chan- 
nel Island Indians excelled. One of 
these patterns represents a large fish. 
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Other discoveries by Mr. Sanger in- 
clude several abalone-pearls worked into 
beads and pendants, shell-inlaid pen- 
dants and rings, incised and carved 
bone-implements, and soapstone-bowls 
and images of seal and fish. 

Not long ago a large portion of the 
Sanger collection was purchased by 
Mr. George Heye, founder of the Mu- 
seum of the American Indian in New 
York City. Heye also added to his 
collection two or three of the inlaid 
slabs brought back by Sanger, but 
though he has evidenced his interest in 
the California cultures by his pur- 
chases, he has not yet organized an ex- 
pedition to work on any of the islands. 
Little more than a year ago, however, 
the Santa Barbara Museum maintained 
a research party on several of the is- 
lands, including San Nicolas, for a pe- 
riod of two or three months, in an effort 
to gather in as much of the remaining 
material as was possible, before the 
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devastating winds and also the ravages 
of tourists destroyed everything. 

Two ancient skulls in which stone- 
arrowheads are firmly imbedded are 
among Sanger’s latest finds. The sig- 
nificance is quite apparent in the fact 
that they are direct proof of the war- 
like and aggressive tendencies of the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the islands. 
These were both found in subsequent 
investigation of the ‘Cannibal Hole” 
on the northern shore of San Nicolas. 
One of his most prized skulls reveals the 
disastrous effects of either a thrown 
spear or falling arrow. The teeth and 
upper jaw are missing on one side, and 
as the weapon took a down slant it tore 
out all the teeth and the lower jaw on 
the other side. And yet the bone 
shows signs of healing over, though it 
does not seem possible that any human 
being could have lived through such a 
ghastly wound. 

On his last trip Sanger kept an es- 





THE ‘“‘HUNCHBACK’’ SKELETON, WHOSE HIP-BONES THE AUTHOR STUMBLED OVER ON THE LONG MOUND WHICH 
JUTS OUT INTO THE SEA. 
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pecial lookout for anything that might 
add to the proofs of evident commerce 
with the mainland and other isles. One 
bit of possible evidence is shown in the 
discovery of a whistle of bird-bone elab- 
orately carved with cunningly incised 
decorations that Sanger thinks very 
similar to those found on pottery from 
the pueblos of southern Arizona. No 
pottery was ever made by the Cali- 
fornians, though natives belonging to 
the Pueblo races that had penetrated 
into this State have left shard frag- 
ments behind them as a memento of 
their habitation. 

The most indisputable proof of a 
widespread and far-flung commerce, 
apparently established between the 
Pueblos and the early Californians as 
well as between the various latter cul- 
tures, is evidenced in the small image 
of an American bison carved in soap- 
stone. It was found lying on top of a 
pile of sand that had drifted over the 
site of the old ‘“‘Cannibal Hole’ on San 
Nicolas. To have pictured the original 
buffalo with his own eyes the ancient 
artist must necessarily have traveled 
at least five hundred miles inland. And 
even if he merely carved the image from 
hearsay description, the fact remains 
that whoever described the creature to 
him is himself direct evidence of inter- 
course between the races. 

It is well known that all the soap- 
stone on San Nicolas originally came 
from Santa Catalina. There the In- 
dians worked a veritable mine of this 
soft and most easily carvable sub- 
stance. Through the medium of this 
commodity a great and flourishing 
trade was early built up. A soapstone 
mortar of Catalinan origin was found 
not long ago on one of the ancient 
kitchen-middens close to San Fran- 
ciso, a distance of some five hundred 
miles northward. 
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Perhaps the greatest find possible on 
any of the islands will be the body of 
Cabrillo, the leader of the Spanish 
geographers, if his grave is ever dis- 
covered. Sanger has been searching 
for it on all of the islands for over 
twenty years, though the legend con- 
nects it with Santa Rosa alone. Al- 
though the members of the Los Angeles 
Museum’s expedition on San Nicolas 
searched carefully, not a single trace or 
suggestion of the conquistadores was 
uncovered. Nor was there a sign of 
any influence by either the Aztec or 
Maya peoples, or any indication of 
Indian writing in any form. All that 
was found along this line were numer- 
ous examples of decorations on stone- 
ware in the primitive criss-crossed 
lines motif. 

The Museum searched diligently 
and half hoped for some trace of an- 
cient surgical work apparent on some 
of the skeletal remains, but no sign of 
this turned up either on the bones or 
the skulls themselves. Trephining, 
apparently, was unknown to the San 
Nicolefio, and if to him, then also to 
the rest of the island tribes. There 
must, however, have been a wonderful 
field for the practice of such an art, 
judging from the scarred remains and 
the number of Indians that have lived 
at one time or another upon the Isle of 
Winds. 

From an examination of the island 
as a whole, taking into consideration 
the formations of the shell-mounds on 
all parts of it, the lack of strata, the 
depth of burials, and the geologic 
nature of the various sites, it is obvious 
that the first Indians landed somewhere 
on the southeast end of San Nicolas, 
probably on the long sandspit that juts 
a mile into the sea. Thence they 
gradually worked their way to the 
western end where the exposure was 
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better and the sea-food more abun- 
dant, and where they eventually took 
up their permanent abode. This is 
judged also from the fact that the 
mounds on the east side of the island 
are of a harder formation of sandstone, 
while the skeletons and artifacts found 
there are in advanced stages of decay. 
On the west end, to the contrary, many 
of the implements look as if they had 
just a moment ago been set aside 
while their owner’s attention was 
turned elsewhere. In addition, many 
incomplete bowls were found in this 
section, suggesting that their manu- 
facturers left hurriedly and suddenly. 

At the present time, most of the 
material gleaned from the island and 
from others of the Channel Group, in- 
cluding numerous private collections, 
are on permanent exhibition in the 
Indian Hall of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum. Other collections may be seen 
in the Southwest and Santa Barbara 
museums, while there are additional 
assortments in San Diego and San 
Francisco. California universities 
boast of numerous samples of the art 
of the ancient Californians, but as a 
rule the cultures of this state are the 
least known of any on the North Amer- 
ican continent. This is chiefly because 
of the fact that there are no strata to 
the shell-mounds on which the in- 
habitants dwelt, and to the propensity 
of shifting winds and sandstorms to 
level and then raise them again, re- 
peating the eternal process over and 
over. In this way, relics that may 
have been buried on the top of others 
are in the end found at the very bottom 
of everything. 


By an ingenious method of compu- 
tation, taking into consideration the 
cubic content of shell-deposit, sand, 
ash, and bones, together with the 
variations of wind and sand, and the 
encroachment of the sea, the age of one 
of the largest of the mounds near San 
Francisco was estimated at more than 
five thousand years: quite a respectable 
antiquity for the red man of this con- 
tinent, and one that would not have 
been disparaged even in a country as 
old as ancient Egypt. As for the 
stone-work and inlay-art in shell and 
bone produced by the Channel Island- 
ers, it is the opinion of many that there 
are no better or finer examples in any 
area or period of the Stone Age. 

To finish, the population of San 
Nicolas is considered to have included 
some 1500 or more inhabitants at one 
time, owing to the number of shell- 
mounds still rising on that ancient re- 
sult of some forgotten volcanic up- 
heaval. Their art displays a superior- 
ity of workmanship and delicacy over 
that of the other branches of the Cali- 
fornia cultures that is undeniable. Per- 
haps this is because of the fact that the 
very remoteness and inaccessibility of 
their habitation insured them from 
many outside diversions and equally 
contributed to an originality in their 
expression due to the lack of encroach- 
ing ideas. Far out of the protecting 
curve of the mainland at Point Firmin, 
this little island of approximately ten 
miles in length by four across at its 
widest point, might have been a dis- 
tinct and separate nation in regard to 
its relation with the others of the same 
group. 
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A RELIC FROM OLD SWEDISH DAYS. SHROUDED IN SNOW, THIS OLD WIND-MILL AT 
THE OPEN-AIR MUSEUM OF SKANSEN, REMAINS AS A MUTE TESTIMONY OF ANTI- 
QUATED MILLING METHODS. 
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QUAINT TURF-ROOFED STOREHOUSE FROM THE MIDDLE AGES, DISCOVERED IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCE OF SMALAND 
PRESERVED AT THE OPEN-AIR MUSEUM OF SKANSEN. 


SWEDEN’S OPEN AIR MUSEUMS 


By NABoTH HEDIN 


row bay alongside which the 
Stockholm Exposition of Modern 
Arts and Crafts is to be located this 
summer, visitors will discover a per- 
manent exhibition of Sweden’s old-time 


(): a wooded ridge across the nar- 


folk-life. This is Skansen, the most 
complete of the country’s many open 
air museums and the forerunner of 
similar institutions in other countries, 
including Henry Ford’s industrial mu- 
seum at Dearborn, Michigan. It is 
called Skansen or The Redoubt, be- 
cause the ridge was formerly part of the 


city’s military defenses. Today it is 
crowned by a high sightseeing tower 
from which a magnificent view may be 
had over Stockholm and its environs. 
Skansen was first opened in 1891, 
but has since been greatly enlarged. 
Every year there are over half a million 
visitors and the example it sets in pre- 
serving old-time dwellings, farmhouses, 
implements, costumes, ceremonies and 
even native music, has been followed 
in several parts of Sweden, where there 
are less ambitious neighborhood mu- 
seums. The time will soon come, I 
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believe, when the American people, too, 
will take greater interest in preserving 
their local antiquities in such a way as 
to show coming generations how their 
ancestors lived and how they won a 
living. Beginnings of such local mu- 
seums have already been made in New 
England where the descendants of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans are especially 
proud of their colonial relics, but there 
is hardly a section of the United States 
in which the life of the original white 
settlers is not already shrouded in an 
aura of mystery and romance. 

The earliest record of a desire to pre- 
serve data of everyday life in Sweden 
is exactly 300 years old, for on May 20, 
1630, King Gustavus Adolphus signed 
a ‘“‘memorial which His Royal Majesty 
graciously desired that those appointed 
to be the nation’s antiquarians and his- 
torians should diligently observe.”’ In 
this decree the king ordered a search 
for all kinds of old-time legends and 


ballads about dragons, _ serpents, 
dwarfs, giants, and old war-songs, 
“their tunes not to be forgotten’”’. He 


also called for inquiries about such 
economic matters as how the land is 
tilled in different provinces, how and 
where various kinds of game may be 
caught, what fishing there is to be had, 
etc. The king also decreed a notation 
of signs and tokens by which coming 
weather is predicted, modes of dress, 
arms carried, drinking-vessels, horns or 
tankards, and the names of all kinds of 
farming-implements, fishing-kit, black- 
smith- and carpenter-tools, ship-chand- 
lery and ‘‘all other such things’. The 
final instruction reads: ‘“‘Also ascertain 
minutely what are the temperaments of 
the people in each landscape, for by 
writers of history nothing should be 
neglected’’. 

Even before this edict was issued, the 
first description of Swedish folk-life 
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had been printed. It was in 1555, or 
75 years earlier, that Olaus Magnus, 
the last Catholic archbishop of Sweden 
—on account of the Reformation a 
refugee in Rome—published his His- 
toria de gentibus septentrionalibus, the 
complete Latin title of which reads as 
follows, ‘“‘History of the northern races, 
their different circumstances and con- 
ditions, customs, religion and super- 
stitious practices, manual skill and 
sports, social habits and modes of 
living, warfare, buildings and _ tools, 
mines and machinery, wonders of na- 
ture and about almost all animals, 
found in the north and their traits’. 
An Italian translation of this work was 
published in Venice in 1565, another 
edition in Latin, and a fourth in Ger- 
man at Basel, in 1567. After that 
there have appeared more or less abbre- 
viated versions in Latin, Italian, 
French, German, Dutch and English. 
The first Swedish edition was not 
printed until the early part of this 
century. 

Owing to the Swedish participation 
in the Thirty Years’ War, the ethno- 
graphical edict of Gustavus Adolphus 
led to no permanent results, and it was 
not until the military expansion period 
was over, or the middle of the X VIIIth 
century, that Swedish scholars paid 
much attention to the life of the com- 
mon people. For the first time in the 
XIXth century was a systematic record 
made of such things as folk-songs and 
dance-tunes, superstitious rites and 
witchcraft. The first really scientific 
work on the subject of popular manners 
and customs was the volume Vdrend 
och Virdarne, or a description of the 
people of southern Smaland by Gunnar 
Olof Hyltén-Cavallius, a_ versatile 
author, librarian, dramatist, stage- 
manager and diplomat, but first, last 
and always, an enthusiastic ethnologist. 
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Though his work covered only the in- 
habitants of a relatively restricted area, 
its effect was widespread. It described 
customs practised in other districts, as 
well, and its example inspired other 
research workers. It first appeared in 
1863, and in 1867 its author founded 
the first museum of local antiquities at 
Vexié in Smaland and there, too, was 
held the first meeting of the Swedish 
Antiquities Society, Fornminnesféren- 
ingen, in 1870, with Hyltén-Cavallius 
as president. 

Among those who were stirred by his 
writings was Dr. Arthur Hazelius, pro- 
fessor of Swedish in the Stockholm 
Normal School, and a specialist in spell- 
ing reform. ‘Though he was first of all 
interested in languages, he extended 
his studies to other subjects within the 


ethnological field, and during a trip 
through Dalecarlia in 1872, he is said 
to have been both impressed by the 
wealth of materials, showing old-time 
native culture, and at the same time 
alarmed at the prospect of their early 
disappearance. He therefore began to 
collect antiques and before long had a 
museum of his own in Stockholm, called 
“the Scandinavian Ethnographic Col- 
lection,’ which grew by leaps and 
bounds until he no longer knew where 
to house all the exhibits. First he 
offered the entire collection to the 
Swedish Government, only to have it 
refused, and then he set about building 
up the Northern Museum as an inde- 
pendent but publicly owned institution. 
It was a very ambitious undertaking, 
the cost of the main building alone 





CHARMING INTERIOR OF SWEDISH PEASANT HOME, SHOWING FINE SAMPLES OF NATIVE FURNITURE, POTTERY, 
WEAVINGS, ETC. 
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being close to $1,000,- 
000, which at present 
prices would be dou- 
bled several times. The 
board of managers was 
organized in 1880, but 
the building was not 
ready until 1907. Haze- 
lius was an indefatiga- 
ble propagandist for the 
preservation of antiq- 
uities and called him- 
self ““Sweden’s greatest 
beggar.” 

It is of this museum 
of northern antiquities 
that Skansen is the out- 
of-doors section. From 
the first, it had been 
the founder’s pet idea 
that all objects should 
be shown in their nat- 
ural settings, so that 
their actual use could 
be readily visualized. 
He therefore began to 
acquire possession of 
the entire ridge, or 
about seventy acres. 
Here he laid out a nat- 
ural park, placing the 
old buildings he had 
bought in the provinces 
in as normal settings as 
possible. He re-erected 
not only dwellings, but 
barns and sheds as well 
and filled them with the original tools 
and farm-implements. His first idea 
was to have genuine country people live 
in them and carry on their labor as 
their ancestors had done, but this 
proved impractical, so now the care- 
takers are only dressed in the original 
costumes. As one of them once re- 
marked, “I live in a museum, but I 
am not a museum myself.” 
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ANCIENT LOG CABIN IN DALECARLIA. 

IS OBVIOUSLY GREAT. 

SUPPLIES WERE STORED. THE UPPER STORY PROJECTS OVER THE ENTRANCE 
TO MAKE IT EASIER TO DEFEND IN TIME OF WAR. 


ITs EXACT AGE IS NOT KNOWN, BUT IT 
THIS IS AN OUT HOUSE IN WHICH GRAIN AND OTHER 


Besides farmsteads, he had moved to 
Skansen an old wooden church, a 
flour-mill, gravestones, runestones, 
mile-posts, etc., or whatever could pic- 
ture the old-time countryside. He 
even had erected a Lapp hut from the 
far North and brought a Lapp family 
to live in it and some reindeer for them 
to take care of. Then he built fish- 
ponds, tanks for seals, grottoes for 
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bears, wolves and other wild animals 
and huge cages for such birds as are 
found in Sweden and some exotic ones 
such as parrots, to attract visitors. 
There are pens for moose and the much 
rarer visents, as well as enclosures for 
different kinds of deer, holes for foxes, 
suitable sties for wild boars and ponds 
for water-birds. The usual migratory 
birds come and build nests of their own 
accord and the winter birds are made 
to stay by being fed. 

Then there are gardens in which the 
different kinds of flowers that grow in 
Sweden are shown at their best, as well 
as two restaurants in which the wait- 
resses wear provincial costumes, an 
open-air theatre where each year a play 
typical of some special landscape is 


performed through the summer season. 
There are also special festivals, such as 
country-weddings in original costumes, 
the St. Lucia celebration two weeks be- 
fore Christmas and the St. Valborg’s 
festival to hail the Spring on the last 
evening of April. Throughout the 
summer folk-dancing is shown on the 
greensward in front of some of the old 
houses, to music by a country fiddler. 
At Midsummer, or June 24, there is a 
May Pole in an open field and dancing 
around it, and at Christmas a market 
for wreaths, hand-dipped candles, and 
“Yule bucks’ made of straw. In 


every respect the management tries to 
preserve picturesque features of old- 
time Swedish life and observe tradi- 
tional festivals. 





RUSTIC BUT COLORFUL INTERIOR OF A DALECARLIAN PEASANT HOME. 


THE MORA BUILDING, AT THE OPEN-AIR 


MUSEUM OF SKANSEN, STOCKHOLM. 
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Both Hyltén-Cavallius and Hazelius 
were particularly anxious to preserve 
as much as possible of the old-time 
Swedish culture, because they saw that 
due to the incoming industrialism and 
the subdivision of the land into indi- 
vidual farms instead of villages with 
either common holdings or intermixed 
patches, the mode of living had changed 
more in a few decades than during cen- 
turies before. They realized that un- 
less something was done at once to pre- 
serve the antiquities, they would be lost 
forever. And the changes they wit- 
nessed were minimal in comparison 
with those that have taken place since 
their time. 

On the model of Skansen there are 
somewhat similar outdoor museums 
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in various parts of Sweden. Their 
rapid growth is shown by the fact that 
at the beginning of this century there 
were but thirty and now there are over 
two hundred. Some are parts of regu- 
lar parks, such as the one at JOnk6ping, 
the famous match-city, where another 
ridge, overlooking the city, has been 
dotted with old-time thatched cot- 
tages, barns and storehouses, illustrat- 
ing the old-time peasant life of the 
district. 

Elsewhere there are preserved indi- 
vidual homesteads, inns, or manor- 
houses, called gammelgardar. 

Of the latter the best examples are 
found in Dalecarlia, but other prov- 
inces have followed the practice of 
setting aside some specially venerable 


ae 
TYPICAL GAMMELGARD, OR PEASANT HOMESTEAD, AT TALLBERG, PROBABLY BUILT EARLY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 
On THE RAILING IS CARVED THE DATE, 1651, BUT THIS WAS OBVIOUSLY CUT LONG AFTER THE HOUSE WAS BUILT. 
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building to serve as a local museum. In 
the extreme south of Scania, I visited 
such a place two years ago—a complete 
farmstead, built in quadrangular form 
and left with all equipment as though 
the people and their animals had just 
moved out. Last summer I went 
through a no less ambitious local mu- 
seum at Skelleftea, a city on the east 
coast on the Bay of Bothnia, only about 
150 miles south of the Arctic Circle. It 
was a fine old manor-house, painted 
red, that had been filled with local 
relics. In an outhouse stood old-time 
sleds and carriages, as well as four- 
poster beds, with drawers at the bottom 
for the children. 

Among the zealous workers for the 
preservation of the antiquities in Dale- 
varlia was Anders Zorn, the great 
Swedish artist. His own estate at 
Mora, which I had the privilege of 
seeing in 1927, is itself a veritable mu- 
seum, not only of Swedish antiquities, 
but rare artistic souvenirs from the 
founder’s own travels all over the 
world. His silver collection, for in- 
stance, is one of the most valuable in 
Sweden. Besides his own house, there 
is a public museum connected with the 
Town Hall at Mora and located at 
Utmeland, close by the city. 

One of Zorn’s pet projects was to re- 
vive horse-racing by the farmers of 
Dalecarlia and each year he acted as 


judge of such a contest in the winter 
time. Another was to keep alive the 
native folk-music, and with Nils Ander- 
son, of Lund, another enthusiast for 
old-time customs, he started open 
competitions among the self-taught 
fiddlers, the first being held on a Dale- 
carlian mountain-top in 1906. These 
contests are still continued. When 
Anderson died in 1921, it was found he 
had collected about 12,000 native tunes. 
The total number now available at the 
northern museum runs close to 15,000. 

There are also societies in Sweden for 
the revival and preservation of handi- 
crafts and in the local museums the 
best samples may be seen. Certain 
districts, such as Dalecarlia and Scania, 
specialize in rugs, others in laces, 
which is the case of the district about 
the ancient cloister of Birgitta at Vad- 
stena, where the girls of the neighbor- 
hood still practice the art, brought to 
Sweden by nuns from Belgium or 
France. It is in such handicrafts that 
the skill of present-day Swedish work- 
ers in decorative arts is based and those 
who would fully understand the ex- 
hibits at the Stockholm Exposition this 
summer, would do well to cross over to 
Skansen. There they will find many 
an original idea for the lovely modern 
designs in pewter, silver, rugs, furniture 
and glass, which the Stockholm exposi- 
tion will display. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION IN EGYPT, UNDER THE LEADERSHIP 

oF ALAN ROWE, IS EXCAVATING THE MEYDUM PyRAMID, AND A HUGE MASTABAH NEARBY. ‘THIS PHOTOGRAPH 

SHOWS CONVICTS FROM EL-WASTA PRISON MAKING A ROAD TO THE PYRAMID IN ANTICIPATION OF A VISIT TO THE 
SCENE OF THE EXCAVATIONS BY THE KING AND QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


OPEN-AIR SCULPTURE IN PHILADELPHIA 


In response to the growing national hunger for 
beautification of out-of-doors, the National Biennial 
Exhibition of Sculpture-in-the-Open-Air will be held 
from May 13 to June 9g inclusive, in historic Ritten- 
house Square, Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

This exhibition is the only event of its kind held 
regularly in this country yet its influence is being felt 
in every part of the land. Municipalities in several 
sections of the country are preparing to follow the lead 
of Philadelphia in inaugurating exhibitions of Sculpture- 
in-the-Open-Air. 

The exhibition will include the contributions of such 
famous sculptors as Malvina Hoffman, Albin Polasek, 
Katherine W. Lane, Stirling Calder, Hunt Diederich, 
Karl Gruppe, Grace Talbot, Gertrude K. Lathrop, 
Edith B. Parsons, Beatrice Fenton and Hermon A. 
MacNeil. a 

THE WALLS AND WATERS OF UR 


The remains of a wall twenty feet high and eighty 
feet in width which once encircled the ancient city of 
Ur of the Chaldees has been traced for a length of two 
and a half miles, according to a report just received 
from C. Leonard Woolley, director of the Joint Expe- 
dition of the University of Pennsylvania Museum and 
the British Museum to Mesopotamia. 
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“The walls of Ur,’’ states Mr. Woolley, “serve to 
remind us of the great wall the Romans built across 
Great Britain. The walls of Ur, however, were of 
more perishable material and have had to withstand 
for twice as long the violence of man and the slow but 
sure process of decay. Little is left of them, but 
enough to enable us to picture something of what they 
were like four thousand years ago. The base of the 
wall is a rampart of mud brick, along the top of which 
ran a burnt-brick wall; it was built by King Ur-Engur 
in about 2300 B. C. The rampart is an amazing 
structure, about twenty-six feet high and seventy to 
over ninety feet wide. Its back was mostly hidden 
by the terrace on which the town stood and for which 
it acted as a retaining wall. Its front sloped sharply 
downwards and for much of its length was washed by 
the waters of a wide canal. 

“One of the most surprising discoveries we have 
made is that the Ur of 2500 B.C., was a city of waters. 
We found it was almost entirely surrounded by water; 
the Euphrates ran to the west of it, canals along its 
north and east ends, and to all appearances a canal 
was dug right through the middle of the town close to 
the limits of the sacred area. At the north end of this 
canal was a large harbor enclosed by long walled moles 
thrown out from the main line of the defenses, while 
on the southwest a second and smaller harbor lay 
right inside the town wall, just under the high mound 
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on whose top we excavated four years ago the private 
houses of Abraham’s time. 

“Our excavation work has brought to light no less 
than four temples. ‘Two of these are late, the work of 
Nebuchadnezzer and Nabonidus respectively, but two 
bear the dedication of Rim-Sin of Larsa who, in view 
of the fact that he was defeated in his old age by 
Hammurabi of Babylon, can be reckoned Abraham's 
contemporary. 

“The earlier temples, one to En-ki the water-god 
and the other to Ningishzida, the brother of Adonis 
or Tammuz, were built in 1990 and 1985 B.C. The 
excavation of two of the temples is still in progress, 
and under one of the Rim-Sin buildings we are finding 
ruins of an earlier date which include brick columns, a 
new and most interesting feature in Sumerian architec- 
ture of the Third Dynasty. Hitherto only one instance 
has been known of the use of the brick column in 
classical Sumerian architecture, and even of that the 
character has been disputed. Now we have an ex- 
ample, well preserved and unmistakable, belonging to 
the best period, a very great gain for the history of 
third millenium art.” 


and the fractures are ancient; they were perhaps 
caused by the weight of the overlying stones. The 
funerary furniture includes vases of terra-cotta in red 
and black ware, all crushed by the stones. <A small 
dish inside the black vase contained a rusted iron razor 
of crescent-shape, of the Hallstadt period, a piece rare 
indeed in Switzerland. To the north of the skeleton a 
bronze pin, pierced and ornamented, was discovered. 
Much older than the burial, the pin dates from the 
Second Bronze Age, and permits us to assume that the 
Hallstadt men in raising their tumulus, selected a site 
already occupied by a Bronze Age burial. Indeed, 
when the Hallstadt grave was cleared up, a third and 
lower sepulture was discovered, but without any re- 
mains whatever. 


HELENISTIC THEATRE AND TEMPLE 
UNCOVERED IN COS 


Special correspondence of the Paris Herald from the 
island of Cos in the Dodecanese, briefs the recent ex- 
cavations carried on there by Professor Luciano 
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A PAD OF FOLDED LINEN SEVENTY FEET LONG AND FOUR AND ONE-HALF,FEETQWIDE WAS FOUND WRAPPED AROU 
THE 4,000-YEAR-OLD MUMMY OF A WOMAN WHOSE NAME WAS SAT-HER-EM-HAT. ‘THE PHOTO SHOWS THE LID 


STRETCHED ACROSS THE FRONT OF ONE OF THE EXPEDITION’S BUILDINGS AT MEypuM. 


EARLY IRON AGE TOMB FOUND 
NEAR ZURICH 


Asmall tumulus or butte, along the line of the tramway 
connecting Zurich, Switzerland, with Reppischhof, 
recently was found, according to the Tribune de 
Genéve, to contain a remarkably interesting tomb dat- 
ing back to the early Iron Age. ‘The report assigns it 
definitely to the Hallstadt Epoch, some 700 years 
before our era. ‘The position of the bones in the tomb, 
says the description in the Tribune, ‘‘is singular, none 
of them being in a normal posture. The skull lies 
face to the soil, the lower jaw farther to the left. Part 
of{the tibia is placed vertically. The two halves of the 
pelvis are slightly separated. Clearly we are in the 
presence of a reburial. The body had undergone a 
preliminary defleshing before the bones were reas- 
sembled for this new burial. Might one wonder if this 
argued a sacrificial rite? 

“The skeleton is apparently that of a man; it lies 
upon a stone bed formed of beautiful slabs placed with 
care. All about the skeleton small fine stones are 
thickly sown; they come without doubt from the river 
wash nearby. What may the significance of these 
pebbles be? Beyond question they have some re- 
ligious meaning. Many of the bones are shattered, 





Laurinisch, Superintendent of Antiquities. Overlook- 
ing the Gulf of Halicarnassus and set in a grove of giant 
sycamores, an Hellenistic theatre has been brought to 
light. The dispatch says: ‘‘The setting of the theatre 
consists of a perspective formed by Doric columns, 
fifteen feet high, flanked on each side by square blocks 
of basalt. There is no trace of a stage, and it is as- 
sumed that the actors stood on the same level as the 
spectators. A small temple and another theatre, 
larger than the first, also were unearthed, both near the 
village of Cardamena. 

“In the city of Cos, capital of the island, the site of 
the temple of Demeter was identified. The grounds 
were explored, with the result that pits containing 
votive offerings for which there was no place in the 
temple were discovered. In one of these pits 150 
votive offerings of terra cotta, practically intact, were 
found, besides numerous fragments of others. 

““A mosaic 960 feet long was discovered. Evidently 
it belonged to a gymnasium. The design is floral and 
consists of wreaths of leaves and flowers with which 
fishes are intertwined. Its coloring is most brilliant, 
white, blue, red and yellow predominating. All the 
discoveries made so far belong to the Hellenistic age, 
during which Cos reached the zenith of its prosperity. 
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A VIEW LOOKING DOWN FROM THE MAIN ENTRANCE OF 
THE MEypDUM PYRAMID ALONG THE SLOPING PASSAGE 
WHICH LEADS TO ITS INTERIOR. 


REVIVING THE ART OF TAPESTRY WEAVING 


The recognition of weaving and tapestry and the 
interest in its revival as a fine art is shown in the new 
course in the design and weaving of tapestries being 
inaugurated this season at the Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, New York. 
This course is to be conducted by Mme. Verita de 
Bertalan, an authority in this field. Mme. Bertalan’s 
own tapestries, indicating the remarkable manner in 
which modern creative ideas may be applied to this old 
art, were shown with great success this summer in 
Woodstock. The course will be a practical one, the 
students designing and executing their own designs. It 
is hoped in this way to combine the beauty of the 
ancient tapestry with something of the dynamic spirit 
of modern life. 

In speaking of the course and of her belief in the 
renaissance of this great art of the ancients, Mme. 
Bertalan, who has taught hundreds of students in 
America and Europe, says: 

“Weaving is the art of aristocrats and the financially 
remunerative occupation of artist craftsmen. With 
the growth in America of a leisured class, there is a 
growing vogue for this ancient art. The past of tapes- 
try weaving was in Europe, but the future for it is in 
America. Thousands of offices, showrooms, apart- 
ments and yachts have to be decorated, and business 
people know now that tapestries are a better invest- 
ment than any other form of ancient art.” 


THE PRE-ARYAN CULTURE OF INDIA 


“Probably no more important archaeological dis- 
covery than that of the ‘Indus Valley culture’ has been 
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made in the recent century,’’ says Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, Keeper of Indian Art at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, discussing an Indus Valley seal 
recently acquired by the Museum through gift from 
Dr. Denman W. Ross. The seal dates from about 3000 
B. C. and is one of very few extant examples outside of 
those recently excavated by the Archaeological Survey 
of India which will remain in India. 


These Indus Valley finds have pushed back the 
history of India more than 3000 years, revealing in the 
second and third millenia B. C., or even earlier, the 
existence of a pre- and non-Aryan civilization hitherto 
unknown. Among the remains of well-planned cities 
with houses and temples of brick, gold and silver 
jewelry, sculpture in stone and terra-cotta, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy points out that ‘“‘not the least remark- 
able of the objects excavated have been the square 
stamped seals of stone, faience, or ivory .... The 
seals are intaglios, bearing various devices shown 
by pictographic script which has not yet been 
deciphered but is related to early or proto-Sumerian 
‘ It is partly by means of the seals correlated with 
similar finds in Mesopotamian sites that the Indus 
Valley culture has been approximately dated ... .” 
Dr. Coomaraswamy is of the opinion that there can 
be no doubt that the resemblance between the Indus 
Valley culture and the Sumerian of lower Mesopotamia 
is very remarkable. The designation, ‘‘Indo-Sumer- 
ian’, originally employed, is now generally aban- 
doned in favor of “Indus Valley”. He adds: ‘‘It 
would be an exaggeration to say that anything like 
identity of race—still less a political unity—is indi- 
cated; but it would be equally impossible to account 
for all the analogies by mere trade relationship, and as 
recently remarked by Dr. Woolley, ‘it is safest for the 
time being to regard the two civilizations as offshoots 
from a common source which presumably lies some- 
where between the Indus and the Euphrates Valleys, 
possibly in the hills of Baluchistan’, where remains of 
the Indus valley type have been unearthed, and where, 
too, there still survives an ‘island’ of Dravidian lan- 
guage isolated by surrounding areas where Aryan 
languages alone prevail.” 





Two FEET WHICH FORMED UNIQUE EXTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS ON A WOODEN COFFIN UNEARTHED BY THE 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS AT MEypuM. 
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STUDY IN MEXICO CITY 
Editor, Art and Archaeology: 

The annual “Seminar in Mexico’’ holds its fifth ses- 
sion in Mexico City July 5-25. During the past four 
years it has been attended by educators, journalists, 
clergymen (Jewish, Protestant and Catholic), lawyers 
and business men. ‘The program includes lectures by 
the leaders of Mexican life, educational, artistic, govern- 
mental. Controversial questions are presented by 
spokesmen for opposing views. The Seminar is 
planned as an objective study of the moving forces in 
Mexico, is committed to no creedal, economic or politi- 
cal point of view, and affords an opportunity to a group 
of representative citizens of the United States to study 
the life and culture of the Mexican people. The critical 
discussion centers in the round-table groups which will 
be led this year by Professor J. Fred Rippy of Duke, 
Professor Chester Lloyd Jones of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Carleton Beals of Mexico, Dr. Ernest Gruening of 
Portland, Dr. John A. Lapp of Marquette, and Mr. 
Paul U. Kellogg of The Survey. 

The members of the Seminar are given the oppor- 
tunity to visit typical schools, villages, and archaeologi- 
cal monuments. Trips to outlying sections of Mexico 
are arranged for those who can remain for an additional 
week or two. ‘The Seminar is a cooperative, non-profit 
undertaking. 

We shall be glad to hear from men and women who 
are interested in international relations, and whose 
professional or business connections give them an 
opportunity to influence public opinion. 


HvuBERT C. HERRING. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 
112 East 1gth Street, New York City. 


CREDITS, EXPORTS AND THE TRADE 
BALANCE 

The trade of Rome has always engaged the interest 
of scholars, and investigations into its conditions dis- 
close that credit and money conditions fluctuated then 
as they do today, and for the same causes. Professor 
Bowen, writing in the Classical Weekly, presents a 
remarkable study of Roman commerce and foreign 
trade, and remarks of the latter: 

“Turning now to the commodities figuring in the 
foreign commerce, we may remark that from the Po 
Valley went such products as wines, pitch, lumber, 
pork, wool, and cloth. Much of this commerce, how- 
ever, did not find its way beyond Rome; the products 
were consumed there. From the district of Campania 
were exported quantities of pottery, bronze-ware, iron 
products, and bricks. It is not surprising that Rome 
was unable to maintain an equilibrium of trade. The 
balance was usually against the metropolis, if the credit 
accounts from investments in foreign provinces and 
the constant inflow of tribute are not taken into con- 
sideration. The government had often to take measures 
to prevent the outflow of gold and silver specie, to 
offset the balance of trade, for Rome’s imports far ex- 
ceeded her exports. Besides the vast grain imports 
already indicated, Rome imported from the West large 
quantities of raw products (for the most part from 
Marseilles), such as metals, hides, wool, cheese, amber, 
salt meat, and tin (from the British Isles). From 


the Near East came the principal imports—grain, salt, 
fish, timber, dried fruits, wines, precious stones, 
tapestries, draperies, linens; from the Far East came 
silks, myrrh, incense, cotton, pearls, ivory, and spices. 
The Roman imports from Egypt included glass, paper, 
papyrus, fine linen cloths, etc.’ 

And think of marine freight rates in those times as 
compared with today. ‘Then the carriage charge on a 
bushel of wheat from Alexandria to Rome was only 
two cents! ; 


SHORT NOTES 


The Italian special mission which for some time past 
has been excavating at Cyrene, North Africa, has dis- 
covered a marble stela in perfect condition, bearing the 
will of Ptolemy (Euergetes) VIII, in which he be- 
queathed his kingdom to Rome if he died without a 
legal heir. In 116 B. C. he died, and his illegitimate 
son, Apion, succeeded him; but when Apion himself 
died, ten years later, the kingdom passed to the 
Romans, who again have at least this section of it after 
the lapse of two millenia. 

The Art News publishes a report from its Spanish 
correspondent that excavations on the site of the 
Torre del Moro at Candean, near Vigo, have revealed a 
Pelasgian fort whose construction is strikingly like that 
of the lower courses of the walls of Tarragona. Among 
the ruins the excavators also discovered two bronze 
hand-mills, and fragments of architectural sculpture, 
majolica, etc. The same letter states that the Gaceta 
Oficial has at last pronounced the entire city of Toledo 
a National Monument, thus saving it from the ‘‘im- 
provements’’ which have worked such havoc with many 
ancient sites in the Peninsula. 


OUT OF THE TOMBS AT 
CORINTH 


(Concluded from page 202) 


us they had spared a few. It is this 
desecration of the dead that brought 
forth with vehement fervor the words 
of the epigrammatist Crinagoras, who 
deplores the fate of Corinth, a city once 
beautiful, whose ancient glory has been 
disturbed. 
“What strange dwellers hast thou found 
O, pitiful One, 
Iil-fated city of Great Hellas? 
Would that thou lay, O Corinth, 
Lower than the earth and more barren than the 
Libyan sand, 
Rather than be given to such commoners 


Forever to trample the bones of the ancient 
Bacchiads.” 


(Concluded in the June Issue) 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


A Short History of Chinese Civilization. By 
Richard Wilhelm, translated into English by 
Joan Joshua, with an introduction by Lionel 
Giles, 284 pp., 33 plates. 18 illustrations in text, 
2maps. The Viking Press, New York. $4.00. 


Dr. Wilhelm, director of the China Institute, 
Frankfort-on-Main, whose recent book, The 
Soul of China, has had such a friendly reception, 
has now placed before English readers a yet 
more ambitious work. ‘There are not wanting 
those who maintain that our knowledge of the 
inwardness of Chinese culture is still too imper- 
fect for anyone to be able to assess judiciously 
three millennia of unbroken history within the 
brief space of less than three hundred pages. 
In any event this undertaking is less audacious 
than the attempt of many others who write 
so-called histories of the world, and forget to 
give a place to China, whose history is more 
extensive than that of any living nation. Dr. 
Wilhelm does well also to remind us that China 
is a civilization and not a political entity whose 
life can be interpreted in terms of the political 
categories of the West. The story of China’s 
social, economic, literary, philosophical and 
artistic development is traced from earliest 
times down to 1600 A. D. when, in the opinion 
of the author, modern western influence began 
to effect a change in Chinese culture. It would 
have been better, perhaps, if the narrative had 
been brought down at least to 1800 and so in- 
clude the great cultural revival of the early 
Manchu period. That Dr. Wilhelm has kept 
in touch with the best Chinese historical 
criticism of our day is shown by his emphasis 
on the Classic of Poetry rather than on the 
artificially-created Classic of History for an 
understanding of social life in ancient China. 
He is scarcely justified, however, in dating the 
Tribute of Yi as far back as the Yin dynasty, or 
in quoting from the Family Sayings of Con- 
fucius (Kia-yii) without reminding his readers 
that the latter is a forgery. In spite of these 
slips, however, this new short history of 
Chinese civilization will furnish much interest- 
ing information to the western student who 
does not read Chinese. The introduction by 
Lionel Giles is in itself well worth reading. 
And the half-tone reproductions of famous 
Chinese paintings and line-drawings from old 
engravings, as well as the excellent bibliography 
and chronological table at the close add much 
to the appearance and usefulness of the work. 

ARTHUR W. HUMMEL. 
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Symbolism in Medieval Thought and its Con- 
summation in the Divine Comedy. By Helen 
Flanders Dunbar. Pp. xvii—563, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. New Haven, Conn. $5.00. 

Only one who has read this book with care 
from the first page to the last can speak intel- 
ligently of the performance; and one who has 
done that must shrink from attempting it 
within the limits allowed. The work is thor- 
ough and profound. It is a unit, and every 
part throws light on every other. The sym- 
bolism of the Middle Ages, which found its 
crowning expression in the Divine Comedy, is 
here traced to its sources in the most remote 
races and cultures, and its development shown 
by myriad examples. One must feel on closing 
the book that without such a study any fair 
understanding of Dante or his great work is 
simply impossible. One may indeed hear 
it say, as Dante hoped the most superficial 
reader might hear another song of his: ‘‘At 
least you must acknowledge how beautiful I 
am’’; but to its multiplex meanings he must be 
blind. Dante's individual life, his political 
career, his moral growth and tragic experience, 
the sphere of the Church, the sphere of the 
Empire—those two suns in Dante’s firmament 
—the life of man himself in this world and in 
the world to come, the mystic meaning of 
human existence, the Christ in humanity, in 
history, in sacrament, culminating in the sub- 
lime significance of the Mass—all these are led 
before us with a subtle skill and charm. We 
are taught by numberless instances how men 
have been ever striving to understand and to 
express spiritual realities through symbol, how 
one symbol is supplemented and corrected by 
another, how we need them all even to approxi- 
mate the result desired, and how all must in- 
evitably fall short of the truth. Sex-symbol- 
ism and sun-symbolism—both are needed and 
both have been made use of from time im- 
memorial. The growth and development of 
the idea of the Trinity is the subject of fruitful 
and almost endless illustration. Philosophy 
and poetry alike have been laid under tribute; 
and citations and allusions indicate a range of 
study and culture not often to be met with. At 
least one reader, after ten years spent with 
Dante’s masterpiece, has found in this book a 
mine of wealth and a light upon his path for 
which he is grateful. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization, a 
Study of the Ethiopian Type. By Grace Hadley 
Beardsley. Pp. xii, 145. 24 illustrations. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. Hum- 
phrey Milford, London. Oxford University 
Press, 1929. $3.50. 

This fourth number of the Johns Hopkins 
University studies in archaeology presents a 
survey of 286 examples of negro portraiture in 
Greek and Roman art, represented chiefly on 
vases and minor objects and in figurines of 
terra-cotta and bronze, ranging from the VI 
century B. C. to Roman times. The pro- 
venience and present location of each specimen 
is given, also the literature dealing therewith. 
Each specimen cited is followed by a more or 
less extended description and the numerous 
interpretations enable the reader to appreciate 
the significance of the various postures, which 
give an insight into the manifold occupations 
of the ancient negro slaves and show the 
characteristics for which the race is reputed in 
modern times. ‘The author, familiar as she is 
with the negro in America, seems to use good 
judgment when differing in her interpretations 
from the opinion of others. ‘This study is far 
more than an interesting catalogue, as the 
preface and twelve chapters dealing with the 
Ethiopian in Greek and Roman literature, the 
Ethiopian in the Hellenistic World, etc., 
shows. Most readers will be surprised to find 
how important an element the negro was in 
Greek and Roman civilization. The book is 
replete with interesting details, to which the 
illustrations lend a feeling of reality. A few 
suggestions are offered for a possible revised 
edition. The Hesione-Heracles myth in the 
Iliad (v 633, xx 145, xiv 250, xv 18) repeats 
the theme of the Andromeda-Perseus myth 
(cf. Wilam. Heracles 32; and Finsler Homer 
I 44), which accordingly was not post-Homeric 
(p. 6). The oracle of Ammon (p. 8) points to 
Africa, not to Asia. On p. 29 two janiform 
vases are classified under the caption of single 
heads. On p. 119 the reference to Cicero 
should read: post red. in sen. 14. 

HERMAN Louis EBELING. 


Les Nouveaux Aspects de la Question de Troie. 
By Charles Vellay. Pp. 134, 1 map. Société 
d’ Edition ‘‘Les Belles Lettres.’ Paris, 1930. 
50 francs. 

In this scholarly pamphlet the author dis- 
cusses the views of Schliemann, Doerpfeld, and 
others on the questions of the sites of ancient 


Troy and of the camp of the Greeks. ‘The 
author holds, and justly so in the reviewer's 
opinion, that any identification must be pri- 
marily in accord with the text of Homer’s Iliad, 
supported by the testimony of ancient writers 
and by topographic considerations. On these 
grounds, with much logic and erudition and the 
citation of many ancient authors, Greek and 
Roman, the author decides against either Ilion- 
Hissarlik or Kara-Your for the former and 
Besika Bay for the latter. He holds that the 
Greek camp lay near the mouth of the Scaman- 
der, then much further inland, and (with Seyk) 
that Hissarlik was probably the fortified gen- 
eral tumulus of the Greeks, mentioned by 
Homer. Discussion of the site of Troy, no 
vestige of which appears to have existed in 
later Greek or Roman times, is reserved for a 
future publication. An interesting booklet for 
those who are studying the matter. 
HENRY S. WASHINGTON. 


A Handbook of Greek and Roman Architec- 
ture. By D.S. Robertson. Pp. xxiv, 406. 182 
illustrations. Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge. 1929. 25 shillings. 

Despite certain shortcomings, this is with- 
out doubt the best handbook of Greek and 
Roman architecture available in English. Too 
high praise cannot be given the author for the 
carefully-arranged appendices, wherein nearly 
foud hundred monuments are dated and con- 
cisely described, a comprehensive bibliography 
is beautifully organized for effective use, and a 
glossary of technical terms, both ancient and 
modern, is included. 

Professor Robertson follows an historical out- 
line, showing a good sense of proportion and an 
obvious acquaintance with recent research. 
He gives the essential facts about classical 
buildings from the Palace of Minos at Cnossus 
to the Temple of Saturn in Rome, with an 
abundance of illustrations, most of which are 
excellent although a few are out of date. In 
explaining technical details, such as the Doric 
problem of the angle triglyph, he is unusually 
clear and cogent. His treatment of building 
materials and craftsmanship and his recogni- 
tion of aesthetic considerations are less satis- 
factory. He might have used to advantage 
J. K. Smith’s drawing of the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, and the restoration of the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus by W. B. Dinsmoor, with 
which he is apparently unfamiliar. 

W. R. AGARD. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Excavations at Olynthus: Part I. The Neo- 
lithic Settlement, by George E. Mylonas. Pp. 
xvii; 108. Colored frontispiece, 1 color-plate, 
94 illustrations. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1929. $7.50. 


One further requirement in publication be- 
yond satisfactory presentation and adequate 
handling of the material may be demanded of 
excavators. This is promptness in publica- 
tion. All three requirements are more than 
fulfilled in Dr. Mylonas’ new book published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Robinson. It is exceptional to 
find a complete report of excavations published 
almost within a year of the time of the excava- 
tions themselves; still more exceptional to find 
the result one to reflect such credit on author 
and press. 

It was a fortunate chance that allowed the 
excavators of Olynthus to find on part of their 
site a Neolithic settlement dating back to the 
fourth millennium B. C., one of the oldest, if 
not the oldest, hitherto discovered in Mace- 
donia; another fortunate chance that one so 
well acquainted as Dr. Mylonas with the Neo- 
lithic field in Greece could take part with Dr. 
Robinson in the discoveries and publish the 
material. It is Macedonia, as Heurtley has 
pointed out, which solves the problem of the 
Dorian invasion; and Macedonia it is which 
must ultimately disclose evidence for the ear- 
lier northern invasions into Greece and resolve 
the supreme question in the Greek prehistoric 
field, that of the arrival of Indo-European 
elements in Greece. Dr. Mylonas’ comparison 
of the finds, therefore, with neighboring sites 
and the tracing of the close relationship of 
Olynthus to southeastern Thessaly and Thrace 
is especially valuable. 

Illustrations and drawings, particularly 
colored prints, are expensive; but it is these 
that yield best a satisfactory idea of types of 
pottery, flints, and figurines. The profuse illus- 
tration of finds, therefore, in Dr. Mylonas’ 
book is an especially valuable feature. One 
might suggest that a scale be added to the 
drawings and represented in the pictures, 
though the scholar can scarcely complain when 
all measurements are included in the text. 
He still, however, may experience the passing 
regret that that final convenience, though in- 
artistic, is not added to this exceptionally 
fine volume. CLARK HOPKINS. 


The Rhind Mathematical Papyrus 


At last the most noted ancient work on 
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mathematics is available in English. Dry as 
a mathematical treatise sounds, the Rhind 
Papyrus is an exceedingly vital and interesting 
book. It falls into three parts: one of various 
arithmetical problems, the analyzing of which 
shows well-developed reasoning powers; one 
devoted to geometry, in which means of com- 
puting area, volume and the relations of lines 
reveal astonishingly detailed and accurate 
science, considering the date—some two thou- 
sand years ago; and a third section devoted to 
practical problems of daily life, such as the 
computation and levying of taxes, trade meth- 
ods, the fixing of the relative values of various 
foods and drinks by the amount possible to 
make from given units of each. Some of the 
methods of solving problems are still in use in 
present-day arithmetics. The volume includes 
the complete original hieratic text in facsimile, 
a transliteration, free and literal translations, 
bibliography, etc. As a picture of the scientific 
Egypt of 1849-1801 B.C., with many of its 
customs, its accomplishments and its failures, 
it constitutes a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of one of the most colorful lands of 
antiquity. 
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GOING ABROAD THIS SUMMER? 


Wisely selected reading before you sail will repay you to the utmost when you find you are able to travel 
more intelligently and pleasurably. These books have been carefully selected. Let us order for you and 
save you annoyance, time, and postage. 


HOME OF NYMPHS AND VAMPIRES. By George Horton 
Whether or not you know Greece, you will find Dr. Horton—who has loved it all his life—able to make alive again the past 
of gods and heroes, witches and mystery, weaving anew the tender spell Greece lays on all her lovers Price $3.50 
THE SPANISH PAGEANT. By Arthur Stanley Riggs 
A careful, very full attempt to explain the character of country and people by showing both from the inside. Graceful, good- 
humored and charming, it has been pronounced by both Spanish and English critics the best modern book on Spain in any 
language. Price $5.00 
ALTAI-HIMALAYA. By Nicholas Roerich 
Here is no mechanical travel book, but the absorbing account of the impressions made upon an artist's soul by grandeur, 
mystery and remoteness. The author is the internationally noted painter, explorer, and head of the Roerich Museum 
in New York Price $5.00 
ROMANESQUE FRANCE. By V. R. Markham 


For the student of Romanesque architecture, it would be hard to find a more complete and exhaustive summary of what 
France has to offer. The author writes with authority and a profound knowledge of her difficult and extensive field. 


Price $7.00 
BURIED TREASURES OF CHINESE TURKESTAN. By Albert von Le Coq 


Here the best of German scholarship blends happily with a sense of human values. Professor von Le Coq himself led two of 
the field expeditions, and readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will recall his graphic account of their achievements in 


this magazine. Price $6.00 
CLARA LAUGHLIN’S FAMOUS SERIES 
So You’re Going to Germany and Austria... $4.00 So You’re Going to France age $4.00 
SO WOW re COIs WW PANG. enc. n soc cccneeeneness $3.00 So You’re Going to Italy.............. ......-$3.00 
So You’re Going to England ...._.. i ieaneee So $3.00 So You’re Going to Rome ..................................$3.00 


CROCKETT’S EXCELLENT GUIDES 
The 1930 SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE ($5.00) packs into one fat little volume the outlines of all one needs to know 
for a European trip. Concise, accurate, admirably conceived. 
SATCHEL GUIDE TO SPAIN AND PORTUGAL ($4.00). Hot from the press. The most up-to-date guide on the 
Iberian Peninsula. Issues April 1. 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EACH ORDER 
ADDRESS: 


Book Department, Art and Archaeology, Architects Building, Washington, D. C. 
































...a New Paris 


Modernism of décor and coni- 


fort carried out to a degree 
impossible a year ago 
HE New “PARIS” with private sun-deck 


cabins, large alcove trunk space, bath, 
separate lavatory, enormous French win- 
dows to a private glass-enclosed deck... 
new crystal smoking room... illuminated 
dance floor of the salon mixte...sun- 
terrace with its sidewalk café is even as 
smart, comfortable and entertaining as the 
“Tle de France,” acclaimed by eminent art 
critics as the superlative note in art and 
decoration afloat ese Its inimitable cuisine 
and service more than sustained eso Re- 
engined for speed and manned by Breton 
seamen, whose ancestors tamed the Atlantic 
before Columbus. 


¥% days to Plymouth, England 


by de luxe weekly express service...a 
waiting express for London...a few hours 
later the covered pier at Havre... three 
hours, Paris eso The new “Lafayette,” the 
“De Grasse” and “Rochambeau” form a 
cabin fleet that makes economy smart. 


French Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent, 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City. 
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THE RHIND 
MATHEMATICAL PAPYRUS 


BRITISH MUSEUM 10057 AND 10058 


Photographic facsimile, hieroglyphic 
transcription, transliteration, — literal 
translation, free translation, mathe- 
matical commentary, and bibliography 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


$20.00, plus postage 


This exposition of the oldest mathe- 
matical document in the world will be 
of great value, not only to students of 
mathematics but to any one interested 
in the work of a civilization of nearly 
4000 years ago. 

A descriptive circular will be 
sent on request 
The Open Court Publishing Company 


339 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











For the Bimillennium Vergilianum celebration 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


DIDO 


Queen of Hearts 


“In this story of the fascinating Queen of 
Carthage, the author has fairly outdone herself. 
Here is a novel which will immediately endear 
itself to those readers who regard history as a 
glamorous and colorful pageant.’-—N. YF. 
Evening Post. 


Second Large Printing - - $2.50 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of The Immortal Marriage, 
The Jealous Gods, ete. 


“Although great historical novels remain even 
today ‘comparatively few in number, a con- 
sistent author of them is Gertrude Atherton. 
She has always succeeded in fusing the real 
with the imaginary .. . and proves bril- 
liantly that the marriage of fiction and fact does 
not inevitably result in dominance of one or 
the other.’’— Boston Transcript. 


ORDER FROM 
Art and Archaeology Architects Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Glorious Vacations 


in 


Europe 


“The American University Way of Travel” 
Art, History, Literature, Music 


made a part of your Travel. 


The Grand Tour 
The Mediterranean Cruise -Tour 
The Vergilian Pilgrimage 
Oberammergau and The Passion Play 
Art Exposition at Stockholm 
Culture Travel in Ireland 


and many others 


College Credits Available 
Write for Booklet 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


585-7 Fifth Avenue, New York 














GERMANY 
LAND OF 
POETIC CASTLES 


The memory of Siegfried and the Nibel- 
ungen thrills the American traveler as he 
makes a gay voyage along the fabled Rhine. 
All through the picturesque land he is a wel- 
comed visitor to historic castles: Heidelberg, 
Lichtenstein, Neuschwanstein, the Wartburg. 
Villages and inns sparkle with hospitality. 
erammergau gives the grave mystery 

of the Passion Play. Creat cities embody 
the modern world in spacious avenues and 
cabarets, informal cafes, musical comedies, 
theatres, and the music festivals. ae ex- 
press trains lead from ae to adven- 
jure, at moderate cost, and in heartfree gaiety. 
o visé fee, of course, to enter Germany. 


Burg Eliz 














“‘Going to Europe’’ means going to Germany 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 
Germany. (77) 
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